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CLEANING TIME 


Plant flowers in the soul’s front yard, 
Set out new shade and blossom trees, 

An’ let the soul once frozen hard, 
Sprout crocuscs of new idees. 
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Yes, clean your house and clean your shed, 
And clean your barn in every part; 
But brush the cobwebs from your head 
An’ sweep the snowdrifts from your heart. 
Sam Walter Foss 
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General Officers and Committees, Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, 1921-22. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, Nov. 15-18, 1922 


General Officers Emma kl. Price, Joplin; Supt. W. F. Hupe, Montgomay 
City. 
Sam A. Baker, President, Jefferson City, State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools; Miss Eleanor C. Byrne, Ist Constitutional Convention Committee ae 
Vice-President, St. Louis, Teacher English, Junior High Clyde M. Hill, Chairman, Springfield ; Belmont rary 
School; Byron Cosby, 2nd Vice-President, Kirksville, Secretary, Cape Girardeau; Miss T. C. Gecks, Treasures 
Profeascr of Mathematics, State Teachers College; Miss St. Louis: George W. Reavis, Jefferson City ; J. W. Thal- 
Elizabeth Brainerd, 3rd Vice-President, Trenton, Super- ™an, St. Joseph; Miss Martha M. Letts, Sedalia; J. D 
intendent Grundy County Schools; E. M. Carter, Elliff, Columbia; L. V. Crookshank, Brookfield 
Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle Reading Circle Board 
Board; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor the School Sam A. Baker, Chairman, Jefferson City; C. A. Burke 
and Community and Assistant Secretary. Harrisonville, 1922; Elizabeth L. White, Nerada, 192 
. Louis Thetlmann, Breckenridge, 1924. 
Executive Committee Committee en Course of Study In Practical Citizenshir 
Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Chairman, Kansas City, Dis- J. J. Oppenheimer, Chairman, Columbia; Calla E 
trict Superintendent, Public Schools; Sam A. Baker, Ex- Varner, St. Joseph; L. E. Meador, Sprine*’ Nr 
Officio, Jefferson City; Miss Elia V. Dobbs, Columbia, Alva R. Hamilton, Kansas City; Felix Rothschild, Kirk 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, University of ville. 
Missouri; T. E. Spencer, St. Louis, Director of Educa- Committee on Necrology 
tiona] Extension, Instruction Department, Board of Edu- R. W. Emberson. Chairman, Columbia, 1924 
cation; Geo. Melcher. Kansas City, Director Bureau Re- Shackelford, St. Louis, 1922: Miss Ethel McChu 
search and Efficiency, Public Schools; J. N. Crocker, qajia, 1922; W. L. C. Palmer, Independence, | 
Cape Girardeau, Superintendent of Schools; Miss Clara Abna Mf Thompson "Kansas | City 1923: M 
Gardner, Joplin, Teacher Joplin High School. Coons, Nevada, 1924. . . 
Committees on Teachers’ Salarios and Tenure of Office Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 
Miss Genevieve Turk, Chairman, Kansas City; W. E. irs . ce x 22: Sec 
John, Joplin; Miss Cora P. Heltzell, St. Louis. Me Bn a, ie George W 
Legislative Committee Kansas City, 1922; Fourth, J. A. Higdon, Tar! 
i Fifth, R. V. Harmon, Kansas City, 1923; § 
Eugene Fair, Chairman, Kirksville; C. H. McClure, McClure, Warrensburg, 1922; Seventh, Miss Mattie Mont 
Warrensburg; C. A. Hawkins, Maryille; C. H. Williams, gomery "Sedalia, 1923: Eighth Thos. J. Walker, Col 
Columbia; C. A. Phillips, Warrensburg; W. E. Hankins, umbia : 1922: Ninth WwW F ’Hupe " Monteomery City 
Cassville; Sam A. Baker, Jefferson City; C. A. Cole, 1922: Tenth ’ Harriett Arnott. St Louis, 1922: Elevent 
Union; 8S. A. Kruse, Cape Girardeau; Miss Jennie Wah- = C. Deaver University City, 1923: Twelfth, Margar 
lert, St. Louis; Miss Jane Adams, Kansas City; Mrs. Noonan, St. Louls, 1923: Thirteenth, Miss Anr 
Anna L. Sims, Plattsburg; Miss Lizzie Pfeiffer, Carth- Clure DeSoto 1923: Fourteenth R S. Douglass 
age; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; M. B. Vaughn, Mont- Girardeau, 1923: Fifteenth, Nellie Moore, Aurora, 
gomery City; C. C. Caristead, Keytesville. Sixteenth, C. E. Evans, Rolla, 1922. 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue Ex-Officio State Superintendent Sam A. Baker, 
Dr. E. L. Hendricks, Chairman, Warrensburg; George ferson City, President of M. S. T. A. 
W. Beswick, Poplar Bluff; Mrs. Myrtle Threlke!id, Shel- Committee on Educational Article in Constitution 
egetie. Dr. Isidor Loeb, Chairman, Columbia; George Melcher 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics Kansas City; Sam A. Baker, Jefferson City; Vel \, 
Mrs. Eva W. Case, Chairman, Kansas City; Miss Lamkin, Maryville; Miss Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis. 
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The New Spirit in Geography 


Do you believe that the second book in a geography course should 





differ from the first book in its general approach, method, and maps? 





Do you believe in the regional method of teaching geography in the up- 





per grammar grades? Do you believe in a sane use of the problem 
method? Do you believe in teaching human geography? Do you believe 
pcan 


in stressing cause and effect? Do you believe in the correlation of 











history with geography? Do you believe in the principles of visual edu 





cation and so want the best equipment possible of maps and pictures? 


Do you believe in a teachers’ manual that gives guidance day by day? 


If you do, you believe in the 


Frye-Atwood New Geographies 
and 


Atwood and Thomas’s 
Teaching the New Geography 





Pupil’s Workbook in the Geography 
of Missouri 


By SAMUEL T. BRATTON, University of Missouri 
An unusual device based on the problem method. The pupil works 
ut for himseif the geography of his own state by filling in problem and 


outline maps. Each lesson is made a game, featuring different aspects 
of state geography. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO, [LLINOIS 
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THE USE OF STANDARDIZED 
ARITHMETIC TESTS 


Thousands of schools are determining the value and extent of arithmetic instruction 
by using the standardized arithmetic tests listed below. Armed with the results obtained 
from the use of these standardized exam/nations, the superintendent and principal are in 
a better position to judge both the ability of the teacher and the value of the text used. 
The tests by Monroe and Buckingham are in constant demand all over the United 
States. The Monroe General Survey Arithmetic Test is particularly valuable because it 
is furnished in three forms so that the same pupils can be tested three t'mes during the 
school yearif necessary. The Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Test is also a diagnostic test. 


Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 
Form 1 
Sample Set, 8 cents 
Division I, for grades 3 and 4, 80 cents per 100 
Division II, for grades 5 and 6, 89 cents per 100 7 
Division III, for grades 7 and 8, 80 cents per 100 
Form 2 sch 
Sample Set, 8 cents 
Division I, for grades 3 and 4, 80 cents per 100 pre 
Division Il, for grades 5 and 6, 89 cents per 100 Th 
Division III, for grades 7 and 8, 80 cents per 100 sim 
Monroe General Survey Arithmetic, See Illinois Examination, (advertised in March) eacl 
Form 1. Scale I Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 3, 4 and 5, $1.00 per 100 
Scale II Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 6, 7 and 8, $1.00 per 100 orcl 
Form 2. Scale I Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 3, 4 and 5, $1.00 per 100 tion 
Scale II Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 6, 7 and 8, $1.00 per 100 orch 
Form 3. Scale I Monroe’s General Survey Arithmetic, for grades 3, 4 and 5, $1.00 per 100 with 
Scale II Monroe’s General Survey Arithmctic, for grades 6, 7 and 8, $1.00 per 100 ' 


Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests, for grades 3 to 8, $1.90 per 100 
Sample Set, 10 cents 

Monroe Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 
Sample Set, 10 cents 
Part I, Integers, for grades 4 to 8, 85 cents per 100 
Part II, Integers, for grades 5 to 8, 85 cents per 100 room 
Part III, Common Fractions, for grades, 6 to 8, 85 cents per 100 latioy 
Part IV, Decimal Fractions, for grades 6 to 8, 85 cents epr 100 


Monroe Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic 
Form 1 melo 
Sample Set, 8 cents on by 
Test I, for grades 4 and 5, 80 cents per 100 7 
Test II, for grades 6 and 7, 80 cents per 100 A 
Test III, for grade 8, 80 cents per 100 
Form 2 script 
Sample Set, 8 cents . . 
Test-I, for grades 4 and 5, 80 cents per 100 ing Gi 
Test II, for grades 6 and 7, 80 cents per 100 
Test III, for grade 8, 80 cents per 100 


Orders Filled Promptly 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


need 


sopra 


words 
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Songs and Singing Games for Children 
in School and Home 


HESE songs for children have 

been chosen from songs used in 
schools to supplement the material 
presented in the regular music books. 
The artist sings the songs in a light, 
simple, and child-like style. Following 
each song is the same selection, by the 
orchestra, with the same interpreta- 
tion; the children may sing with the 
orchestra, unless they choose to sing 
with the voice. The records meet the 
need for children to hear and appreci- 
ate the songsin arich tonal combination. 


The Singing Games, on the records, 
make for the intimacy of the school- 
room, and offer a means for the stimu- 
lation of the social instinct. The light 
soprano voice sings the words and 
melody, and then the music is carried 
on by the orchestra. 

A descriptive booklet, giving the 
words of the songs and complete de- 
scriptions of how to perform the Sing- 
ing Games, will be sent free upon request. 





schaol 

d order 

to Educational Depart Tolumbia Grapho phone 
tham National Bank Bide., N. Y. City 








Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 





Ac 





All Songs Sung by 
Bessie Calkins Shipman, Soprano 


Indian Lullaby. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 

Waiting to Grow. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra | A-3143 
The Wind. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 10-inch 
Shoemaker John. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 75¢ 


Salute to the Flag. (Marching Song). (a) Vocal 
with Orchestra 

The Owl. (b) Vocal; (c) Orchestra 

Slumber Boat. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 


The Little Shoemaker. (a) Vocal; 

(b) Orchestra 
Evening. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra 
Sweet-Pea Ladies. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
Water-Lilies. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra 


Apple Blossoms, (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
April Showers. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra 
Pussy Willow. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
My Little Yellow Duck. (c) Vocal; 

(b) Orchestra 


The Daisy. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
Dandelion. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra 
Silver Moon. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
My Fiddle. (c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra 
Mother Hen. (e) Vocal; (f) Orchestra 


Looby-Loo. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow. 
(c) Vocal; (d) Orchestra 
London Bridge. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
Round and Round the Village. (c) Vocal; 
(d) Orchestra (Singing Games) 


Did You Ever See a Lassie. (a) Vocal with 
Orchestra 

Round Game. (b) Vocal with Orchestra 4 

Mulberry Bush. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 10-inch 

Ten Little Indians. (c) Vocal with Orchestra 75¢ 
(Singing Games) 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
ducational Department 
Gotham National Bank Bldg., New York City 


Please send me the following literature: 
(Check subject desired.) 


Songs and Singing Games 0 
Graded Outline 0 
Records for Primary Grades 0 


Accompamments for Singing 0 
Name 


Town... 
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When You Are in Kansas City 


We Cordially Invite You to Visit Our New Offices 
and Inspect Our Line of 


Movable Desks Stationary Desks 
Teachers Desks Tablet Arm Chairs 
Kindergarten Chairs Portable Chairs 


Opera 
Chairs 


Heaters 


Playground Sanitary M 
Apparatus Toilets 


‘ 


W" 
feel that t 
Maps Floor = ts pl 


Crayon Janitors 
Erasers Supplies 


: Aug. 22. 1916 
PATENTED July 3, 1917 ° 
Feb. 18, 1919 


Lifting Lid 
Empire Movable Desk 
Five Simple Adjustments. Adjusted by hand without the aid of a wrench 


We welcome your. inquiries, large or small. Our constant desire 
will be to serve you. Our large stock in our Kansas City 
warehouse enables us to make immediate delivery 


Give Us a Trial 


Kansas City Empire Seating Co. 


Interstate Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 














en 


a 
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(an Classroom Hours be Made the 
Most Interesting in Any Childs Life? 


How a new encyclopedia answers the need that teachers and educators have always felt 
for a real children’s encyclopedia—one that was up-to-date, accurate, interesting, and 
based upon modern methods of making school hours the most facinating part of the 
child’s life. And how you can have the whole set sent to you on free examination. 


wet is the spark that sets a class afire with 
nterest? It is when the children themselves 
feel that they, too, are contributing something to class- 


he most modern methods of education are based 
. The teacher gets the child to develop his own 
gather together information on subjects in which 
sted. And now has come to teachers and educators 
for which they always realized there was an 
a real encyclopedia for children. Not only does 
Ip to their ideals as to accuracy and comprehen 
it it also fits in with these modern successful 
methods, such as socialized recitation and pro- 
1 methods 


~ y word written since the World War 


ago it was determined that children should have 
lopedia. Nothing seemed to measure uj to the 
ts of the leading educators consulted with First 
led that the new work must be alphabetically 
must be up-to date and accurate in its every de 
must be extensively pictured and engrossingly 
And it must fit in with the child's school life 
10st modern methods of education. 
ago this work was started. Today it is done 
1s spent just to assemble the material and prepare 
pedia for the press. Many of our foremost educa- 
ithe work realizing that the time had come for 
ave the kind of encyclopedia teachers and edu- 
1ew was needed. The Editor-in-Chief, Dean Guy 
‘ord,ofthe University of Minnesota, andthe Manag- 
r, Samuel Bannister Harding, well-known writer 
of history, esta blished offices from which to 
ct the preparation of this new encyclopedia. Aasisting 


room work.T 





them in assembling the material were many foremost edu- 
cators, such as Lotus D. Coffman, William Lyon Phelps, 
John M. Coulter, and many others. This is the only encyclo- 
pedia written wholly, every word of it, since the end of the 
World War. In its eight volumes is covered, clearly and 
thoroughly, every field of the world’s knowledge. Its use in 
the school will enable the child to get for himself, interest- 
ingly and completely, an accurate grasp of any subject in 
which he is interested. And now that this is so important a 
part in the school work of today Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia becomes practically indispensible 


Free Examination of Complete Set of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


Knowing that no words of ours or mere sample pages could 
do full justice to Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia we are, 
for a short time, making this remarkable offer to teachers. 
The coupon explains about this offer. You have only to fill 
in this coupon and a new and complete set of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia will be sent for your tree examination. 


You incur no obligation to buy. All that we ask is that you 
examine it carefully for your own information. Mail the 
coupon at once and see whether this wonderful new ency- 
clopedia does not measure up to your ideas as to what a 
child's encyclopedia really should be. F. E Compton & Com- 
pany, Dept. g4, #8 East Washington Street. Chicago, Il 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

Dept. 84, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination a complete 
new set of Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia This request 
obligates me in no way whatever and if I wish I may send 
the set back at your expense as soon as I have examined it. 
I want to see if you are right in saying that this is the great- 
est child's encyclopedia ever prepared. 
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Popular Library Books 


Do Not Fail to Include These Popular Books When Making Your 
Next Pupils’ Reading Circle Order 
GRADES 1 and 2 


a CN on wie a's 5k 5d oR EDEN KO Ke SOR EOeeTERR SB 
The Cat School 
Little Plays for Little wea ERS Se PO OL ESE een eee 
Red Riding Hood ...... re rere eyo er em 
i a ne din Ws RaeNi OKRA Naan A 
GRADES 3 and 4 
Det Miartiegs Cormer Cepboerd ......cccccccccccccccciccces fd 
rr i rr on sc ecawetesesvadedaaghe auc 
Stories of the Red Children ...... 
GRADES 5 end “s 
Black Beauty .... 
Geography of Commerce ‘and ‘Industry... 
FOR TEACHERS | 
Drill Problems in Arithmetic, Vol. 1, Eaton.................. d 
A Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic, Williams................ . 
Order from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary Pupils’: Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


2547 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 




















SUMMER SESSION 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


1922 


First Term, June 19 to July 29 
Second Term, July 31 to September 2 
Four hundred undergraduate and graduate courses offered in the following scl 
and colleges: 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND THE ARTS SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND HOME ECONOMICS LAW SCHOOL 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION GRADUATE SCHOOL 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY MEDICAL SCHOOL 
New courses in physical education and athletics. Excellent recreational facilit 
parks, lakes, tennis courts, gymnasiums, athletic fields, public lectures and con 
personally conducted tours, art galleries and libraries. 
For further information address 
The Director of the Summer Session or the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














— 
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Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 
Approved by the Missouri State Department of Education for Missouri Schools 
Free Booklet of Specimen Pages and full information sent on request 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, New York City. 
Branh Office, 319 Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Best for the School, the Public Library, an on. oe and Mat to-day 
the Individual and the Home. Every Shukert Bide. Kausas City, Mo 
teacher needs it. Complete set delivered Please send me Free Booklet and full infor 
o1 payment of only ONE DOLLAR with mation as advertised ir The School and Com 


‘ . . munity.” 
the order. Balance in easy installments. ; 





tives with spare time. If interested, write Kan 


sas City about your town 


Several fields are open for teacher-representa- Occupation 
Street 

















Efficiency Experts in the Grades! 


BOYS AND GIRLS USING 


THE EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


TEST AND EVALUATE 





heir own progress and compare the standing of their class with other classes of the 

grade. The New Edition gives them the advantage of the great advance made 

the scientific teaching of arithmetic during the past five years, and provides them 
th tests and drills as follows: 


(1) Speed and Accuracy Tests. 

(2) Diagnostic Tests and Graded Practice—Tests to determine individual weak- 
nesses and special practice groups to overcome these weaknesses 

(3) Progress Scores and Cumulative Review—Reviews and measuring tests that 
are given every half year, enabling the pupil, as well as the teacher, to 
estimate his advance. 

(4) Frequent Problem Tests—Both mental and written, to determine the pupil’s 
practical skill in learning to use the number processes. 


Are You TRAINING Your Pupils To Test Their Skill And Progress? 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451-59 Prairie Avenue. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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What Are You Doing To Make A Better America? 


Are your schools doing all they can to improve 
EDUCATION? 
HEALTH? 
TRANSPORTATION? 
CITIZENSHIP? 
THRIFT? 
SOCIETY? 
INDUSTRY? 
GOVERNMENT? 
TAXATION? 
CO-OPERATION? 
NEIGHBOURS? 
TEAM WORK? 
HOME? 
Many schools today are giving in the 8th or 9th years a course in 
COMMUNITY CIVICS 
DUNN’S COMMUNITY CIVICS FOR CITY SCHOOLS 
published in 1921 is the book you want for this course if your school is in an 
industrial community. 
DUNN’S COMMUNTY CIVICS AND RURAL LIFE 
published in 1920 is the book you want if you are in an agricultural community. 
These books point the way to real community living both now and in the future. 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1815 Prairie Avenue 

































The Best of New Books For 
Grade and Rural Schools 


| 
GEOGRAPHY—A new and excellent series | 
McMurry and Parkins, Elementary Geography | 
McMurry and Parkins, Advanced Geography 


PHYSIOLOGY—Just off the press 
O’Shea and Kellogg, Building Health Habits 
O’Shea and Kellogg, Keeping the Body in Health 
HISTORY—Well known and well liked 
Beard and Bagley, A First Book in American History 
Beard and Bagley, History of the American People 
READING—Books with plan and purpose 
Baker and Thorndike, Everyday Classics (Readers for third to 
eighth years now ready. First and second readers coming soon.) 


AGRICULTURE—Fits the Missouri Course 
A new text by Prof. John H. Gehrs, based on the new four year 


course in elementary agriculture will be ready in March. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PRAIRIE AVE and 25th St. CHICAGO, ILL. | 


— 
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“On the Manufacture of | 
A Teacher’s Flat Top Desk” 





The title of a Book which deals with 
the machine operations involved in 
the manufacture of a teacher’s desk 


and school furniture in general. 
Illustrated with many pictures show- 
ng the various machines. 

\ Book the teacher will welcome 


because of its practical value in his 


‘lass work. 











Write for a copy—no charge 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











When Ordering 
Your School Pencils 


try 
WALLACE’S 
Quality BIRD Line = it? ihe ees 
Excellent Service 


On School Board Requirements 


Made By Wallace Pencil Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














_ 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


THE 


LATEST 
SIMPLEST BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 
Foods and Cookery, and the Care 
of the House 
More than a_ hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 
Project plan 
Adopted for exclusive use in 
the grammar schools of Indiana 


Published in 1921 Mailing price $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Ave 
CHICAGO 


34 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 








TEXTS THE PUPIL APPLIES) 
IN HIS DAILY LIFE 


HODGE AND LEE’S | 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 


Book I for Intermediate Grades 
Book II for Upper Grades 
The aim of this series is to devel 
ability of the pupil to express his 
thoughts and feelings—either orally 
writing—clearly, correctly, and in ; 
which will interest other people. 
WINSLOW’S HEALTHY LIVING 
Book I for Intermed ate Grades 
Book II for Upper Grades 
A new two-book series for teachi: 
Health Habits to Elementary Schoo! 
dren. They are especially effective as 
ing instruments. 
A highly irteresting feature in eacl 
is the chapter containirg Walter ( 
famous “Daily Dozen”. 


~ CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHI 




















1921, pages 320-334. 


you elect. 





WANTED! 


An Order for Pupil’s Reading 
Circle Books 


From each teacher and district in the state by April 15, 1922. 


Select your books from the Missouri State Course of Study 


Please mail order to 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
Box 305, Columbia, Missouri 


These books are sold to you direct by your own State Teachers’ 
Association whose business is supervised and conducted by officers 


Please. send us your order today. 


2451 Prai 
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Teachers--- 


advantage of the delightful climate 
lorado and erjoy the beauties and the 

ion of the Rockics while securing 
p rofessional Trainirg 


Lose No Time 


fro your regular caching Summer 
Quarter at COLORADO STATE TEACH- 
E RS COLLEGE closes in time to enable 
rs to get home for the opening of 


own schpeols. 


COLO ?ADO 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Professional Colicge for the training 
fessional Teachers. Special staff of 
noted educators ard lIccturers in ad- 
to the regular staff of eighty-one 
for Summer School Bulletin and lit- 
e to 
J. G. Crabbe, President 


GREELEY, COLORADO 








If-- 


In Your Cotton 
Quck Window 
Shades 


YOU WANT 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write Today to the 
Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND 


P. S.—We make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 














NEW TEXT BOOKS 
IMMEDIATE APPEAL 


IN ENGLISH 


Public Speaking 

Modern Verse 
Classroom Plays 
- Business English 


atton - 


rbocker - 


IN SCIENCE 


- - Science for Beginners 

- - Biology for Beginners 
thy - Health and Efficiency 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 

- American Democracy 


a f these books, published within the 
ar, attacks some subject of special inter- 
n the High Schools. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY — 








2451 Prairie Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCRIBNER TEXT BOOKS 


For Elementary Schools 


THE NATURAL METHOD READERS 


Second Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Readers 


THE GORDY HISTORIES 


STORIES OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 
4th Grade 


Primer, First, 


STORIES OF LATER AMERICAN HISTORY 
5th Grade 


AMERICAN BEGINNINGS IN EUROPE 
6th Grade 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
7th and 8th Grades 


(The 1922 Edition is an entirely new book) 


CIVICS 


Parson's LAND OF FAIR PLAY 


Adams’ COMMUNITY CIVICS 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ 


320 East 2ist St. CHICAGO 
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WHEELER’S 


GRADED LITERARY READERS 


With Interpretations 


» » ~~ 


A Fourth, a Fifth, a Sixth, a Seventh and an Eighth Reader 


Our 
Interpretative 


Plan 


Teacher's Task . 


Simplified 


Individual 
Treatment 


Definitions 


Questions 


Silent Reading 


Written for 
Children 


A Typical 
Testimonial 


Practically all authorities now agree that literature should 
not be presented to children without a proper setting or inter. 
pretation for each selection. 

Itisasignificant fact that any teacher who has had any measure 
of success in teaching literature has had to improvise or supply 
such interpretations. Now for the first time a set of readers is 
available in which such an interpretation is incorporated in the 
text before each selection. 


No two literary selections reauire the same introduction or 
treatment, nor the same amount of space. There has been no 
attempt in these readers to make the needs of the selection 
conform to a uniform amount of discussion 


In place of the usual glossary, you will find simple, terse 
definitions of unusual words and phrases, particularly phrases, 
given in language which the children understand and confined 
to the meaning in the particular selection. 


Each selection is followed by a list of searching questions and 
suggestions whichenable the teacher clearly todetermine whether 
the selection has been read with appreciation and understanding 


Our interpretative method enables you to use the highest 
type of literary selections for silent reading The interpreta 
tion and the definitions give the child an opportunity to form 
a favorable first impression of any selection without help on the 
part of the teacher. 


The meager assistance which is offered the child in other 
texts is usually couched in dry academic language which he 
does not understand. An examination of any one of our read 
ers, however, will convince you that the interpretations show 
a keen sympathy with and understanding of childhood. 


“You have shown me new beauty and meaning in selections 
. ” 
which I have known by heart for years. 


W.H. WHEELER & COMPANY 


352 East 22nd Street : Cu1caco 
Say you saw it in The School and Community 
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5 eee is a feeling in some quarters 


hat there is to be a decided tendency 
»ward reduction in teachers’ salaries 

during next year. This seems to have its 
origin in the general sense of depression 
consequent Some 

that are State 

hers’ Associations in other states in- 
dicate that such is true in 

of those 


retrenchment. 


being made by 


certain 
states. If such is the case 
in Missouri it has not yet 
manifested itself. There have been only a 
few elections reported but these have elect- 


Extravagant parts 


Economy 


ed at either the same or higher salaries. 
There will be no lowering of salaries in 
those districts where the school boards are 
alert to the best interests of the children, 
nor in those communities where the chime 
| the school bell, calling happy children 
to well equipped school rooms presided 
ver by efficient teachers is a more pleas- 
ing sound than the clinking of a few 
extra quarters in the pockets of the tax- 
payers. We will learn either by observa- 
tion or by bitter experience that taxes are 
No 
ommunity in the history of the world was 
ver impoverished by the payment of taxes 


nversely proportional to education. 


for the support of public schools. The tax 
of ignorance is the heaviest tax that an 
individual or a community pays. Mexico, 
Spain and Russia are examples of the tax 
f Switzerland and Denmark 
teachers’ 


ignorance. 
i the other type. Lowering 

is the beginning of a vicious cir- 

first return of which is a little more 
gnorance and the next a little more low- 
‘ring of salaries, then a little more ignor- 
another reduction of salaries 
nd so the circle widens until we hit the 


then 


bottom or a national calamity brings us 
again to our senses. 


669 STICK” is a motto printed in red on 
I buttons worn by members of a cer- 
tain farm organization. I never see 

this button without feeling a glow of ad- 
This “I stick,” means 
success, it means character, it signifies all 
those qualities that make for efficient co- 
Without it organization is but 


miration. motto, 


operation. 
a name and co-operation nothing but an 
there was ever a time 
when the teachers of Missouri needed to 
practice the virtue of stand- 
ing by the guns of their or- 


empty sound. If 


Will You 
Stick? ganization it is now. One of 
the guns that commands an 
important position at this time is this one 
found on page nine of the January issue 
of Tue Scnoot AND CoMMUNITY in our 
CODE OF ETHICS: 

“To attain the maximum efficiency 
the compensation must be sufficient to 
enable the teacher to live upon a scale 
befitting his place in society, to permit 
the necessary expenditures for profes- 

sional improvement and to make proper 
provision for those dependent upon him 
and for himself in old age.” 

If teachers stand by this gun there will 
And 


the following one is of equal importance: 
“We believe that a teacher should take 


be little danger of salary reductions. 


no steps toward a specific position until 

he knows the position is vacant.” 

On a following page of this number is 
the salary schedule which the State Asso- 
ciation has adopted, it is found in the arti- 
cle by Dean C. A. Phillips, the Chairman 
of your salary committee. This also de- 
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mands the application of sticking qualities. 
Refresh your minds by reading this. We 
must taboo, absolutely, those recommenda- 
tion committees and teachers’ agencies that 
do not co-operate in maintaining the stand- 
ards that we have been able to establish in 
the past few years. Will you stick? 


RITING IN the “Missouri Rural- 
W ist” on taxes, John F. Case Says 

under the caption, “Yes, Taxes 
Are Higher”—“Missouri collected ‘$1,133,- 
000 less for its own use in 1921 than in 
1920,’ to quote a member of the tax com- 
mission, yet it remains that are 
higher on many farms, which does not 
mean that the statement just given is un- 
true. Perhaps it means 
that in many district schools 
where the teacher was paid 
around $50 a month and 
forced to get along with no equipment, a 
decent wage was paid and a new black- 
board put in. I happen to know some- 
thing about this ‘taxes are higher’ for the 
tax on my Andrew county farm jumped 
about 30 per cent. Now, I’m a nonresi- 
dent, but I’m not kicking. Why? 

“There are four children of school age 
in the family of the man who farms my 
land. Those children have just as much 
right to an education as have mine, who 
are fortunate enough to attend a town 
school, made possible because of our prox- 
imity to a country town. 

“T wouldn’t be ‘half the man’ if I wasn’t 
eager and willing to support the school 
where my tenant’s children attend and help 
provide for them the same sort of school- 
ing that I covet for my own. Almost 50 
per cent of my Andrew county tax is 
school tax. I know that district because 
my own boy attended school there one fall 
and because my own boyhood was spent 
‘across the line.’ Less than a mile away, I 
was forced to walk 2% miles to another 
school because we lived in a different dis- 


taxes 


“Yes, Taxes 
Are Higher” 
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God pity the little children thes 
bitter winter days. 

“So long as my tax for school pu 
back in the ‘Murphy district’ is wisely ex 
pended—and I believe it will be—I’ll 
no complaint if another increase is 
m “Se It’s time we were looking 
matter of rural education squarely 
face and putting Missouri’s rural s 
where they belong. Shame on th 
who howls about increased taxation 


trict. 


for improved schooling. 
“Missouri’s rural schools 
been a blot upon the fair name 
state. Not that the teachers have noi don 
a magnificent job with what they had t 
work with but no underpaid. workman can 
give his best nor can any workman buil 
without tools. I know Missouri's 
schools for they are the only ‘halls of 
learning’ I ever sat within; but I weep fo: 
the past when I think of denied educa- 
tional opportunity and I pray for the fu- 
ture when I think of the welfare 
children those of my, 


syste 


own and 
friends. 

“T can remember, too, only a fe 
it was the boast of ou 


Missouri’s tax rate, c 


ago, when 
cians that 
with that of several neighboring 
was among the But w 
wallowed in the ecstasy of the politic 


lowest. 


grandiloquence and low taxes, w 
dropping down the line education: 
got poor teachers and we inherit 
schools. May that time never con 
as long as we're getting value rec 


the money spent for educational pu 
A Teac 


Trainin 
0D ° 
{xperu 


ALARIES are not now high en 
Missouri to invite sufficient | 
and prof 


\ 


strong personality 
training to man our schools. 
payer and a parent I feel that if 
to be a change in the characte! 
teaching force it must be a chang 
better and not for the worse. I : 
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iso that any reduction in salary will have 

a definite effect on lower- 
The Cost of 
Retrenchment and the general character 


ing the morale, the spirit 


of the teachers. How much 
will be saved for me if the salaries 
teachers are lowered 10 or 20 per 
Not more than five or ten dollars 
r, if I am a heavy taxpayer. But this 
will cost my child and every child 
neighborhood that which cannot be 
ired completely in dollars, namely, 
fluence of a teacher who can respect 
lf and her profession, who can look 
orld in the face as she looks into the 
f one who appreciates and respects 
ho knows that she is being paid as 
or more than she could make in 
work and who has the right attitude 
1 the society she serves. 
ality is improved when a demand for 
quality is made and quality is re- 
when the higher quality is not de- 
in the teaching profession just as it 
hogs, cattle, clothes or automobiles. 
we go forward or shall we take the 
in for the bottom? 


PLAR BLUFF, Missouri is a city 

10,000 inhabitants. 
ildren in its nine grade school build- 
The 
lsory attendance law which recently 
effect in 
nany children to be put into school 


There are 2550 
nd one high school building. 


into Missouri, caused a 
reviously had been allowed to remain 
of the time or attend so irregularly 
that they made no 


progress educationally. This 


had 
A Teacher 
Training 
Experiment 


influx of children also in- 
creased the attendance in 
many places so much that 
difficult to them. 


had this 


found house 
Bluff 


In order to relieve the crowded con- 


same situation to 


ition in the primary grade, a room at the 
high school was fitted up for a primary 
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room. This room was isolated so that the 
small children did not come in contact 
with the larger children. 

Missouri has a teacher training law that 
enables first class high schools to train 
pupils in the art of teaching. The law re- 
quires that senior pupils shall observe at 
least two weeks, and if possible do some 
actual teaching. Poplar Bluff has taken 
advantage of this law and has been offer- 
ing a course in teacher training for the 
past several years. This year there are two 
groups of pupils taking the work, Juniors 
and Seniors, about ten in each class. 

At the beginning of the second semester 
three children, eleven, thirteen, and fifteen 


of age 


years g respectively, applied for ad- 


mission to our first grade at the High 
School Building. These children could not 


read at all, having been in school only 
three days. 

We do not have in our system an “op- 
portunity room,” or a special teacher for 
found in the 


the retarded pupils, as is 


larger systems. It was a problem to know 
what was the best method to pursue. It 
teach 


much 


would be impracticable to try to 


these large children in.a class of 
smaller children who were already read- 
We room in the building 
which was not in use part of the day. We 
This room 
was fitted up with tables and chairs. The 
Senior 
teacher training class and their teacher. It 


ing. found a 


decided to try this experiment. 


problem was explained to the 
was agreed by the class to accept this as 
A student teacher was to take 
. a . 
children’ with 
hour a 


a problem. 


charge of the three two 


other retarded children for one 
day for one week, until each had taught 
the group. The teacher training teacher 
was to assist in suggesting methods and 
material and be responsible for the work. 

Games, flash cards, black board work, 
and almost every type of instruction have 
The work has been in 
The results are 


been made use of. 


progress for eight weeks. 
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extremely gratifying. lIéach child is read- In addition to the splendid results 
ing, writing, and doing some work in have been obtained for these childre: 
numbers. The thirteen year old girl has student teachers have gotten valuable ex 
made such rapid progress that she has perience from it. They have been ei 
been put in the regular class and if she  siastic about it. We feel that this has 
continues to improve will be able to do a yaluable experience. 
second grade work next year. The others Supt. G. W. Beswi 
will probably be promoted at the end of Poplar Bluff, 
the year. 

OUR SCHOOL 


We must talk it, we must love it, 


We can knock it, we can rap it, 
If we want it to go up instead of dow 


We can kick it, we can scrap it, 
But let’s advertise our school another way. Why 
Let us laud it and applaud it, Mention all its happy phases 

Let’s commend it and defend it Show the state the best school on th 


not sing and shout its praises 


Till the State shall know we mean just what Boost it at the store and table, 
Boost it when and where we're able, 
we Say. ¥ 
; ; ‘ All together now—lct’s boost and “« 
We can rake it, we can break it, rap 
We can make it, or forsake it Adapted by A. S. Bouche: 


We can boost it, we can shove it, Jefferson (¢ 


Teaching Hygiene in the Schools 


By Emma Mons, R. N., A. B. (Instructor at K. S. T. C.) 


As one-third of the children born in the Hygiene need not be taught as an 
United States die before the end of the subject, but may be correlated ini 
fifth year, and one-half of them before with any of the studies. The new 
reaching the twenty-third year, and as a_ readers and primers are written in su 
large number of them are constantly ill, the ple yet interesting style that the child : 
economic cost of the morbidity and the mor- grasps the subject unconsciously. It is 
tality of our youth runs into the billions of — prising how quickly children assim 
dollars annually. This sum might be better elements of mathematics when 
employed in the teaching of hygiene, the subtraction, and percentage are | 
most logical place for which is in the in terms of height, weight, and con 
schools. stature. (Blank charts for school 

The te&ching of hygiene may begin with furnished free of charge by the Sta‘ 
the very first grade so that by the time the of Health at Jefferson City.) Wit 
eighth grade is reached,—a period when a _ of the art teacher, attractive poste: 
large per cent of the children leave our made showing that children sh 
schools—each child is prepared for his long hours with the window 
struggle by knowing how his body is made nourishing food, take a bath at le: 
(anatomy), how it functions (physiology), week, use the toothbrush daily, hay 
and, particularly, how to care for it (hy- evacuation of the bowels, and dri1 
giene). It should be the aim of every school one pint of milk and over a pint « 
to maintain a 100% attendance. day ; tags may be made for the cl 
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wear, thereby stimulating the interest of the 
‘ent. Civic clubs may be organized in 
h the health-officer-of-the-day, elected 
nerit, carries on an inspection of the 
ol and premises. Little Mother’s clubs 
n be organized among the girls to teach 
m the hygienic care of the younger 
dren in the family. Dramatization is an 
portant method of teaching. 
how to cross crowded streets, having a traf- 
fic cop in the center, how to get on and off 
street cars, fire prevention, first aid. 
School life offers many opportunities for 
There are the 
the 


Dramatize 


teaching hygiene activities. 
blems of ventilation and fresh air, 
handling of pencils and handkerchiefs, the 
tidiness of the desk, the proper light for the 
eyes, the causes of poor hearing, the proper 
posture and carriage. 
In the primary grades the instruction 
should be based on activity, immitation, and 
petition, and introduced in the form of 
es and exercises without emphasis be- 
ing placed upon their hygiene value. At the 
| of each day the points are checked up 
and credits awarded. All children like to 
play to win. 
The object of teaching should be to make 
health habits become spontaneous, and to 
reate a desire for health as the road to joy, 
beauty, and life. Health habits grow by im- 
mitation. Children will follow the example 
in older child who washes his hands be- 
fore eating his lunch, especially if some en- 
couraging and flattering remark is made to 
him about it. The poper provision for 
equipment must be made, however, else the 
teacher cannot expect to stimulate cleanli- 
ness. The teacher herself must set an ex- 
mple by living health. 
lhe desire for health must be aroused by 
positive not by negative teaching by getting 
the children to think in terms of beauty, 
work, joy, health, service, strength, and not 
in terms of germs, disease, and fear. Teach 
a child that he will have fine pearly teeth 
and beautiful clean mouth by using his 
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toothbrush regularly. Show how the girl 
can attain her ideal of beauty by being 
robust, and the boy his ideal of 
getting 
enough sleep, fresh air, play, and rest. 


rosily 
power and manly carriage by 

The present social situation demands the 
wrong attitude from our physicians. They 
are too busy diagnosing and curing mala- 
dies to ply their natural mission of banish- 
ing the enemies of health from our hearths. 
Doctors want to keep the human race well 
and strong, as is evidenced by their efforts 
to improve sanitary laws and conditions by 
means of public teaching thru medical asso- 
ciations, boards of health, and personal in- 
terest in the community. 

If the assistance of a physician or nurse 
cannot be obtained for a physical examina- 
tion, a simple health survey may be made 
unaided by the teacher; and the conditions 
afterwards and corrective 
After passing out papers, 


found discussed 
exercises given. 
she may ask the following questions, the 
result of which will discover as much as 
90% of the defects: 

1. Have you ever been in a grade more 
than once? 

Have you had any serious sickness? 
Do you feel strong and well now? 
Do you eat breakfast? Lunch? 

Do you drink coffee? tea? cocoa? 

6. Do you sleep with your window 
open? 

7. Do you have a tooth brush? Do you 
use it? 

8. Have'you been to the dentist the past 
year? 

9. Do 
headache? 
10. Can 
your eyes hurt? 

11. Does print in your book run together? 
12. Do you bathe once a week? 
13. Have you been vaccinated? 


you have toothache? earache? 


you read the blackboard? Do 


Statistics show that three out of four suf- 
fer some defect, and that 30-40% are un- 
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derncurished. It is not enough that physi- 
cal examinations be made; there must be a 
thoro follow-up system, pursuant to which 
every child is returned to school with his 
defect corrected or an attempt made to that 
end. When found, the 
teacher has the opportunity to bring up a 
discussion on digestion and food values, the 
proper kind of lunches to bring to school, 
and the reasons why eating between meals 
is harmful. The ventilation of the school 
room opens the way to discussing the open 
window at night, and the ventilation of the 
home. 

Sanitation and how the community is 
safeguarded can be studied by making a 
survey of public works, taking up the prob- 
lems of pure water, the disposal of sewage 


malnutrition is 
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and garbage, the proximity of the privy 
the well, and the slope of the land; by mak 
ing a trip thru a factory; by inspecting 
bakery, a grocery, and a creamery, fo: 
which each pupil is prepared with a que 
tion given him beforehand, (such as “Ar 
there fly-specks on the woodwork or wi 
dows?) which becomes his individu 
problem in the investigation. Let the chi 
dren have the actual experience of talking 
to the mayor, the city engineers, the la 
yers; and bring the problems before the 
in such a way that they become real and 
personal. 

A community is 
health of each individual in it, and by being 
well informed can control its own deat! 
rate. 


responsible for the 


Supervision of Teaching in the Rural Schools 


By E.izasetH Wuirte, County Supt. of Vernon County. 


Supervision is the work of overseeing 
and in the case of many of the County 
Superintendents it is just a matter of seeing 
over some of the things that we cannot 
possibly, with our limited time, be able to 
correct. 

We know that we should be the organ- 
izer and director of the work of the schools 
in all of their different phases, and the rep- 
resentative of the schools and all for which 
the schools stand before the people of the 
community. We should be the supervisor 
of the instruction in the schools, and also 
the leader, adviser, inspirer and friend of 
the teachers. 

County superintendent have been chiefly 
business managers. There has been com- 
paratively little supervision of teaching; 
and teaching is the crux of the whole edu- 
cational process, the point at which our 
schools finally succeed or fail. To be a 
good supervisor one must be able to advise, 
counsel, and help the teacher in the actual 
work of instruction and right here it is 


shown that a County superintendent has an 
obligation and that he should know metho 
as well as the business and organization 
phases of education. 

Supervision should mean help, encourage 
ment, and support, rather than inspectio 
and criticism. To do the right sort of supe: 
vision the county superintendent should tn 
to extend liberty of action, so far as liber; 
is used intelligently, to place a premium 
initiative and individuality, and to instill 1 
teachers’ minds such concepts of the pr 
poses, means and ends of education as wv 
lift their work above sordid details an 
make it seem to them truly great and wort! 
while. 

We should try in our supervision : 
only to provide for the growth and develop 
ment of the teachers in the school system 
but to help them improve themselves in the 
art of teaching. We are in Vernon Cow 
about midway between the C. M. S. T. Col 
lege and the S. W. M. S. T. College or 
most one-hundred miles from either. It 
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en a constant fight to get the teachers 
- that they cannot teach what they do 
ow and that they cannot properly 
t any subject without special train- 
ng that line. 

have urged extension work, summer 
work, and 
summer we had one-half the teachers 
- county in summer school and thi 
- we have five classes in extension or 
eighty-five teachers doing extension 
ind many doing the work in corre- 


correspondence work. 


lence. 

construc- 
that her 

| of approach or her manner of dis- 


to make my supervision 
lf I suggest to a _ teacher 
is not the best, I try always to sug- 
mething in place of it that is better 
which she will obtain greater re- 

d to encourage, suggest and dem- 

e to the teacher just how the thing 
If the 
lence of teachers cannot be won by 
consideration helpfulness, 

> are not likely to be of much help as 


be done to better advantage. 
and 


isor of teaching. 
lieve that one of the best pieces of 
t I have done in my years of super- 
that of my constant work in try- 
istill into the hearts and minds of 
hers the power to appreciate the no- 
the teachers’ opportunity. Dr. 
says: “No one ever knew a lawyer 
he would be thought of as a lawyer, 
hysician to be thought of as a doctor, 
dentist, an editor, a clergyman, a 
t, a manufacturer, a banker, a loco- 
ngineer, a railroad conductor, milli- 
smaker, or any one in any occupa- 
le or profession to dread to be 
with his but 
speak with pride of being taken 
iething other than a teacher. If you 
will 


business ; some 


nor to the profession, 
urself and your profession by be- 
| of your profession.” 

wedy of the day is the presence in 


you 
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the profession of men and women who do 
not want to learn the best way to do the 
best things for the child, the school and the 
community. 

Cubberley says that the county superin- 
tendent is not to blame for the state of af- 
fairs as they exist but that the chief count 
against him is that he too often defends 
the system which hampers him instead of 
aiding efforts to throw it off and secure a 
system better adapted to modern needs; 
and that is just what is the matter with us 
Some of our county superin- 
tendents and city superintendents as well 
stood in the way when we had a chance to 
get school legislation which would give us 
freedom to do some real supervision of 


in Missouri. 


teaching. 

The hardest one thing, as supervisors, we 
have to contend with is that some do not 
understand the motives of the supervisor 
and then again we must supervise teachers 
who vary so much in attainment. We must 
have a certain degree of uniformity and 
that is why I insisted and finally got the 
rural schools graded and every rural and 
village school using the plan of alternation 
as required in our state. 

Second, when visiting, I tried to find out 
just where the teachers’ weakest points 
were and suggested means of improvement, 
looked to see if she had the supplementary 
books required, that she had a program dis- 
played and if she were following it, what 
experiments she had performed in agricul- 
ture, what sort of meetings she had held in 
her community, what her greatest needs 
were, and tried to help her meet them by 
either interviewing the board or writing to 
them. I ask the teachers to call and get 
some of the helps that I have for them in 
the office. 

I have the quarterly reports sent in after 
each examination giving both class and ex- 
amination grades: If I think some one is 
grading too high or too low I ask them to 
send me the papers for that quarter and if 
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my fears be true, I write to them making 
suggestions. I make the teacher responsi- 
ble for her pupils in the finals. No one can 
take the finals unless recommended by the 
teacher and unless they have taken each 
and every quarterly examination and unless 
they have an average of 80% in attendance 
for the two years they have been in the “A” 
Class. Again all papers are graded in the 
office and all promotions made through the 
office. 

One of the best plans for better super- 
vision of the teaching is the organized 
Reading Circles which we have maintained 
for the past seven years. We have eleven 
different circles in the county all meeting 
on the same day and from six to nine times 
per year for two hours each. I lead one of 
fifty teachers at Nevada and the other lead- 
ers are the principals of the High Schools 
in the county, who conduct the lesson and 
send me a written report after each meeting 
as to the attendance and character of work 
done, etc. The problems of the class room 
are discussed for the first thirty minutes at 
each of these meetings. 


I wrote to some six or eight County su- 
perintendents for their plan of supervising 
class room teaching and received some very 
valuable suggestions, as follows: 

One had all day central meetings. All 
schools were dismissed save one at place of 
meeting. By previous arrangement, each 
teacher knew just what lessons she was to 
present. They spend the morning in real 
school work, and the afternoon in discuss- 
ing methods observed, exchanging ideas, 
and preparing seat supplies and lesson 
plans. They take all sorts of materials, 
stamp outfits, hectographs, and prepare 
number cards, phonic charts, spelling and 
booklet backs, poster patterns, carbon maps 
for history, and geography, etc. 

Others take teacher training students 


drop them at different schools for a half 
day, and take the regular teachers on to an- 
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other school where there is a strong teac!« 
for observation during a half day. 

* Some make outlines of lessons for use in 
different subjects, have insisted on the 
use of the course of study by the syste 
matic use of the quarterly questions, fina 
questions, and a complete system of reports 
They have given an adaptation of the Ayers 
Spelling test and used some of the other 
standardized tests. 

Others emphasized certain subjects 
asked the school questions in order to em 
phasize the things neglected, and did their 
best to create a demand for the well trained 
teacher on account of lack of time for su 
pervision. 

They have urged the teachers to visit well 
disciplined and well supervised schools in 
different parts of the county or adjoining 
counties. These are known as visiting days 
Often the entire school goes with the teach- 
ers and sees just how the other school is 
run. 

Another says, “The two teacher training 
schools in my county go into a number of 
our rural schools with their classes and give 
able assistance. Each of the teacher train- 
ing schools has taken over a rural school 
and with the assistance of the Teachers 
College these two schools are being made 
ideal in every respect. 

One says, “I have given each teacher 
printed instructions on how to use the sup 
plies furnished her school. 

Another, “I help my teachers by giving 
the outlines we have made and by helping 
them get the things which they need to d 
the right sort of teaching. I present the 
plans for the year at the August meeting 
and follow up with mimeographed letters 
personal letters, visitation and personal con- 
tact. I try to recognize good work that is 
being done, thru personal commendation has ov 
in report of work in county papers and in 
public meetings. I try to make myself 
worthy of the place I hold, to keep growing 
myself, to bring sincere, capable, strong 


} 


ested 


and he 


s0 helj 


are ap 
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leaders of the work in our own district and 
in our state into contact with the teachers.” 


In my county I have tried the plan of 
having teachers who presented certain sub- 
jects well to give a demonstration lesson for 
the others and then have a free and full dis- 

ssion afterwards. 


\Ve now have in our county a Demon- 
tration School, in which I have a well 


} allow each teacher a visit during the 
year. We have more complete equipment 
there, better teaching, and the teachers and 
teacher training students are able to see 
how it should be done and when they go 


The Problems of the 


W. J. 
Governor of the 8th DeMolay 


In the days of the simpler life, when the 
complexities of modern civilization had not 
brought the automobile, the moving pict- 
ures, the varied social activities and the de- 
clining influence of home life, the problem 
of the boy in his later teens was relatively 
simple. His life was filled with duties in- 
cident to school and home life and was not 
beset with so many and such varied forms 
f treacherous by-paths. Hiking, hunting, 
fishing and the old-fashioned community 
filled his leisure hours with whole- 
some recreation. 

Today no thinking person would want to 
go back to those old days, but the new day 
has brought new problems, and especially 
is this true of the post-adolescent boy. He 
has passed the age when he is much inter- 
ested in the games and affairs of boyhood, 
and he is not yet a man. He feels that he 
has outgrown the boy scout work which is 
so helpful for younger boys. His interests 
are approaching those of manhood, but he 
lacks that steadying influence that would 
He is 


narty 
party 


help him to keep a straight course. 


back they try to get things done in the same 
way. 

However the best way after all to super- 
vise rural school work is to create a school 
atmosphere and this means team work. It 
means a spirit of pulling together, the pu- 
pils as a whole; then the pupils and the 
teacher and then the teachers and the super- 
visor. 

As Kipling says: 

It aint the guns nor armament, nor fund that 
they can pay, 
makes them 


Sut the close cooperation that 


win the day 
It aint the individual, nor the army as a whole 
But the everlastin’ team work of every bloom- 


4 ’ 
in’ soul. 


Post-Adolescent Boy 


3rAY, Professor of Chemistry, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, and 


District of Missouri 


somewhat like a ship without a rudder. He 
has energy and enthusiasm but they need to 
be guided and put to work along lines that 
would be helpful and upbuilding, instead of 
being allowed either to drift aimlessly or to 
dissipate. 
fluence in his life that they formerly did, 
and the church not 
should. High school and college life are 
not particularly replete with influences that 
would tend toward increasing his stability 
of character. They do not bring a suffi- 
cient amount of energy to bear on such mat- 
ters to add much to their solution. The re- 
sult has been that many a young man has 
failed of accomplishment 
possibilities in life because of a handicap 
during this particularly strategic period of 
his life. 

It was to assist in meeting such a need 
as this that a boys’ club was organized by 
Mr. Frank S. Land, an official of the Scot- 
tish Rite Masonic bodies of Kansas City, 
Missouri. His boys were his hobby. He 
planned them and he planned for 


Home ties do not have the in- 


does reach him as it 


of his highest 


with 
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them. The result of his efforts was a boys’ 
fraternity, under Masonic sponsorship, with 
a beautiful two degree ritual, built around 
the fundamental precepts of love for 
parents, reverence for sacred things, pat- 
riotism, purity, courtesy, comradeship, fi- 
delity and loyalty to the public school as the 
citadel of American liberty. The ritual was 
written by Mr. Frank A. Marshall, also of 
Kansas City. The secret work and the 
ritualism are such as would appeal to the 
post-adolescent body. From this modest 
beginning, which no one, at the time of its 
organization, ever dreamed would spread 
beyond Kansas City, the movement has 
spread with great rapidity. The attention 
of neighboring cities was soon attracted to 
the new organization dedicated to the moral 
and civic uplift of the post-adolescent boy. 
Omaha, Nebraska; Trenton, Missouri; and 
Kirksville, Missouri in their turn instituted 
chapters of the new order. Soon it became 
national with a Grand Council for its su- 
preme governing body. “After seven cen- 
turies” says the St. Louis Times, in a full 
page editorial, “the unconquerable spirit of 
Jacques de Molay still lives and in the 
members of this order it burns with undim- 
med brightness—a flame of moral chivalry 
which prompts its members to be ever ready 
to defend the weak, the helpless, and the 
oppressed, a creed well worthy of dissemi- 
nation to the world and adoption by all good 
citizens. DeMolay cannot but prosper and 
surpass even its present remarkable propor- 
tions.” This order was named in honor of 
Jacques DeMolay, the last Grand Com- 
mander of Knights Templar, who gave his 
life in 1314 A. D. rather than betray a 
trust. 

The Order of DeMolay is, in no sense, a 
Masonic body, and should not be thought 
of as a junior Masonic organization. Sons 
of Master Masons and their chums are eli- 
gible for membership, the age limits being 
from sixteen to twenty-one years. In order 
to give the organization character and sta- 


bility the local chapter is sponsored b 
of the recognized Masonic bodies. 
local chapter of the order has an Ad\ 
Council made up of members of the f 
ing Masonic body, and this Advisory ( 
cil gives such aid, advice and cont 
may be needed to keep the chapter w 
harmoniously along the lines for wh 
movement was instituted. 

What young man with good red b! 
his veins has not a desire to join a « 
lodge or other social organization? | 
lay provides such an organization sur 
ed by the most favorable conditions; i 
visory Council insures its characte 
Masonic sponsorship insures its st 
and permanency. The value of such 
ganization depends upon its teaching 
upon the quality and quantity of its 
bership. The Order of DeMolay fo: 
meets all of these requisites. 

It is felt that the value of such an i: 
tion as an extra mural factor in edt 
is not generally recognized. [ven 
educators many have not heard 
order. The writer has been for 
enough to have had intimate knowl 
the institution from the time it bh: 
spread from a local club beyond th« 
of its native city to the present da 
has watched it grow from a compat 
small local organization, as it was \ 
was founded in March, 1919, to mo: 
four hundred chapters in all parts 
United States and its possessions, 
hundreds of thousands of members. 
now attained such recognition that 
prominence all over the United Stat: 
voiced hearty endorsement of it. P 
Harding has given recognition to its 
as has Governor Hyde and many oth 
tical, Masonic and educational 
While the institution is just in its 
as yet, and while it may be impe 
some respects, still the writer feels t 
full of uplifting power for the boy 
later teens that it should be studied 
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«ood deal of care by educators who must, 
a large measure, look to extra mural 
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factors and forces to help in solving the 
problems of the post-adolescent body. 


Financing Public Education in Missouri 


C. A. PHILLIPS 


n address delivered before the Convention of 


School Administrators, Columbia, 


Mo., Feb. 9, and published by request of that Convention. 


INTRODUCTION 

Lecause of the fact that we are in the 
midst of economic depression, the whole 

ibject of taxation for the support of our 

tutions is being studied and questioned 
various social groups and agencies. It 
ell known that expenditures for govern- 
tal purposes have increased at enormous 
es and that it has been necessary to ex- 
| for public education very largely in 
r to maintain the efficiency of the pub- 
chools of the state and nation. Import- 
juestions are: have these increases been 
essary and are they justifiable at the 
‘sent time, when we take into considera- 
the whole economic story in our 
utry? 

It will be recalled that the first statement 
made by the committee on Teachers’ Sal- 
and Tenure of Office in February, 
1920, pointed out most definitely that the 
securing of money for public education in 
Missouri and the nation is not primarily for 
the purpose of paying salaries to teachers, 
or even the preservation of the teaching 
profession itself. These are of secondary 
importance. The large value in the case is 
that we must finance public education in 
Missouri in such a way as to insure for the 
modern 


ari¢€ 


lren of this state a first class 
education so that they may live their lives 
happily and at the same time meet all the 
possible forms of competition which may 
come to them whether they remain citizens 
of Missouri or remove to some other com- 


monwealth. 


I. EXPENSES FOR PuBic EDUCATION IN THE 
Unitep States (Elementary and Sec- 
ondary. ) 


For the year 1870-71 we spent in the 
United States $79,107,612. In 1914-15 we 
spent $605,460,785. In 1919-20 we spent 
$908,829,171. 1920-21 


spent a billion dollars. (Estimated) 


we 
The 
expenditures per capita of population in 
1871 was $1.64; in 1914-15 was $6.03; in 
1921 was $8.50. The expenditure per pu- 
pil in 1870-71 for the nation was $15.55; 
in 1914-15 was $40.43; and for 1920-21 
was $45.50. 


For the year 


The wealth of the nation has been esti- 
mated at $40,000,000,000 in 1871 and more 
than $300,000,000,000 in 1921. The signi- 
ficant relations among these figures are as 
follows: 


1. Our wealth per capita increased seven 
and one-half times during this period of 
fifty years, but it will be noted that our ex- 
penditures per capita of population is only 
five times greater than that in 1870, and the 
direct expenditure per pupil is only three 
times as great now as it was in 1870. _ It 
seems to me this is very significant in as 
much as it has been shown conclusively by 
many studies that the wealth of the great 
modern nation is increasing directly by 
means of education. We have not continued 
to invest in education in proportion as we 
have been served by means of science and 
education. 
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II. ProGress oF FINANCING EDUCATION IN 
TEN STATES 


In order that we may find a basis for 
comparison, ten typical states from various 
parts of the country have been selected for 
study. From the study of these states it 
will be discovered what Missouri is doing 
in connection with her sister states in the 
matter of financing education. 

Three items are presented. 


1. Number of teachers employed in these 
states for the years ending July 1915 and 
July 1921. 2. The total amount of salaries 
paid teachers for the years ending July 1915 
and July 1921, and 3, the total school ex- 


AND 


COMMUNITY 


penditures for the years ending July 1015 
and July 1921. 

1. Number of Teachers Employed 1915-2) 
State 1915 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 


5,391 
32,820 
19,220 
18,242 
Michigan 20,161 
Minnesota 7 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Washington 


MEE Guieksxawd 186,600 


2. Salaries Paid Teachers 1915-1921. 


1915 
3,567,461.0U 
4,054,347.05 
23,493,284.00 
11,391,472.09 
15,259,201.00 
11,932,393.00 
10,375,297.00 
25,687,114.00 
4,154,739.80 
7,854,843.00 
118,371,352.00 

10,840,862.00 

k:xpenditures 1915-1921 

1915 

4,454,401.00 
7 034,980.99 

PP Cncepiatinnclandiin 38,828,788.00 

Indiana 17,206,401.08 

Massachusetts ............. 26,535,741.00 

Michigan 

Cy i GainGeaweekees 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Washington 


State 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Washington 


Missouri 

3. Total School 
State 

Arkansas 
Colorado 


20,333,230.00 
57,014,015.00 
7,335,585.49 
13,351,217.00 
CO eee 214,273,491.56 
Missouri 18,662,727.00 


1921 
6,554,853.00 
9,055,238.53 

40,377 ,781.00 
23,277 204.70 
31,146,531.00 
23,443,981.00 
22,881 ,970.00 
55,000,000.00 
9,883,996.98 
15,147,225.00 


236,688,78 1.27 
21,353,696.00 


1921 

8,243,090.00 
15,133,637.44 
67,165,086.00 
43,050,661.67 
49,874,756.00 
46,025 ,829.00 
52,363,348.00 
100,000,000.00 
14,109,933.30 
28,553,248.00 
424,519,589.41 
25,168,762.00 
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A History of Missouri and Missourians 


By Froyp C. 


retary The State Historical Society of Missouri, Editor The Missouri Historical Review 


and 


Government and Politics in Missouri 
3y EuGENI 
Department, Kirksville 


THE HISTORY presents an accurate and connected story of our state and people 
It is interesting and instructive. It is balanced 
} teaches the fact that Missouri agriculture, mining, commerce and transportation, city building, and edu- 
have been and are at least as worthy of space and relation as politics and wars 
r happenings and it does not pander to eulogy or legend 
It is a factual story of Missouri and Missourians. 
THE GOVERNMENT presents a concise description of the actual working of our state, local, and national 
teaches the fact that political parties are 
tures governmental machinery and indicates the sources and transmission of the power running that ma- 
ry. It considers such present problems of government as education and roads at least as important as 
It is a factual story of our government and politics 
THIS textbook meets the recommendations and has the approval of the State Department of Education both 
(% unit) 
It is also adapted for ‘“‘Class A’’ Elementary Grade 
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‘rom these figures the following facts 

y be gleaned: 

1. In these ten states the number of 
teachers increased from 186,600 to 212,414, 
increase of 13 per cent. 

(he annual expenditure in the 10 states 
teachers’ wages increased from $118,- 
352 to $236,688,781, or an increase of 
JI per cent. 

he total expenditures for schools in- 
from $214,273,491 to $424,519,589 


I. Muissourr SCHOOL FINANCES 
It will be remembered that the first study 
presented by the Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries and Tenure called our attention to 
the fact that 95 per cent of all of the towns 
nd cities having first class schools levied 
é constitutional limit in 1920. 87% per 
‘tf all the second class schools and 72 
ent of the third class schools levied the 
ilso. However, the third class schools 


il 


it 


ncluded the list of the consolidated schools, 
where the constitutional limit is only 65 


cents, while the above statement is based on 
a constitutional limit of 100 cents. More- 
over, at this same time 6,000 rural schools 
were levying the constitutional limit. 

In order to secure more money for public 
education, it was pointed out by the State 
Teachers Association and many other agen- 
cies that larger revenues could be secured 
only on the basis of larger taxation values. 
The present State Board of Equalization in 
pursuance of its policy of assessing the 
property of the state at its full valuation, in- 
creased very largely the total valuation for 
this state. This has made possible larger 
sums for support of Missouri schools. 

In 1914-15 Missouri spent $10,840,862 
for teachers’ salaries and in 1920 $21,353,- 
696, or an increase of about 97 per cent. 
The total expenditure for this period in- 
wages, incidental expenses and 
buildings increased from $18,662,727 to 
$25,168,762 or 80 per cent. It may be ob- 
served also that the average salary for all 
the teachers in the state increased from 


cluding 
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$533.59 to $1004. This includes the whole 
teaching force of the state in elementary 
and secondary schools, in the country, 
towns and graded city schools. The aver- 
age salary for all elementary teachers in- 
creased from $458 to $746. The salaries of 
all high school teachers increased from $600 
to $1215. Of course, it is well understood 
in connection with these statements that 
they are only rough averages for the whole 
state and that there are many inequalities in 
towns and country. 

Has Missouri kept pace with her neigh- 
bors? This question is answered when we 
compare her expenditures with those of the 
ten states listed above. The comparison 
shows that while Missouri has increased her 
salaries 97 per cent, the ten states have in- 
creased 99.9 per cent from 1915 to 1921; 
and the total school expenditure has in- 
creased 80 per cent in Missouri and 98 per 
cent in the 10 states. It will be noted that 
in neither of these cases does Missouri 
come up to the average or the median. 
Salaries of High School Teachers— 

It will be noted above that the salaries of 
high school teachers increased from $600 
to $1215, and this would seem to be a 
goodly increase. However, when we com- 
pare ours with our neighbors we are not 
able to find much cause for gratification. 

The United States Bureau of Education 
made public on February 6, 1922 tables 
showing the average salaries for the high 
school teachers in the whole United States, 
for the year 1921, based on cities’ popu- 
lations in four groups. In cities of 100,000 
population and over Missouri ranked sixth, 
due to the superior schedules in Kansas 
City and St. Louis. In cities from 30,000 
to 100,000, Missouri ranked twenty-ninth. 
However, there are only thirty-three states 
in this group because of population limits. 
In cities from 10,000 to 30,000 population 
Missouri ranked next to last. The table in 
full is quoted with cities ranking from 2,500 
to 10,000 population. In this table it will be 


noted that Missouri ranks thirty-sixth, wi, 
an average salary of $1314, whereas 
average for the United States is $1520. Oy, 
average is below that of every one of oy 
neighbor states, including Askansas, whos 
average salary is $1420. 
Cities 2,500 to 10,000 population 

United States 

California 

Arizona 


Wyoming 
Oklahoma 
New Mexico 
Michigan 
Colorado 
North Dakota 
Nebraska 


Wisconsin 
Washington 
New Jersey 
Idaho 

West Virginia 


—Iowa 
Kansas 


Vermont 


Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Louisiana 
Indiana 


Arkansas 
Pennsylvania 
Florida 

North Carolina 
New Hampshire 


—Missouri 
Mississippi 
Texas 
Virginia 
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ibama 
nnessee 
Kentucky 
South Carolina 
isequently it is reasonable to assume 
we have not spent too much money for 
upport of our public schools, and 
fore it is out of the question in the 
of these circumstances to consider re- 
n of expenditures for public educa- 
{ we are not to fall still further behind 
procession with our sister states. 
IV. Cost oF LIvING 
In several respects the cost of living has 
materially decreased. Certain 
rganizations are affected by the re- 
However, the school 


industries 


n of values. 
ditions have not profited in very large 
sure from these decreases and the corre- 

between any school situation and the 

of farm products is not one to be set 
ery readily. 
[he construction of buildings for several 
followed the downward 
The cost of living 


reasons have not 
trend of farm products. 
terms of food, clothing and shelter is still 
re than 50 per cent above pre war level. 
\. SELLING A MODERN Sort oF EDUCATION 
When we consider the figures which ex- 
press the salaries of teachers in Missouri at 
the present time, it is obvious that Missouri 
et prodigal in the matter of expendi- 
Therefore, there must be no de- 

‘in the salaries for Missouri’s well 

ed teachers. However, it seems to me 
is important that a very material in- 

rease Should be demanded in the efficiency 
he service rendered by teachers. Doubt- 
will be true that large numbers of 

le who have taught in times past and 
the work for “the loaves and fishes” 
yw try to “beat back” for the very 

A few of these people may 
| prepared, but in general they will be 
hing to meet the minimum standards 

ior certification and should not be taken in- 


modern school system except as a very 


reason. 
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I propose that the superintend- 
ent or board of educations in Missouri 
should maintain the median compensation 
standard at present in effect and insist on a 
high form of professional preparation and 


last resort. 


efficiency. 

Among the more important things to be 
done to bring about this, may be mentioned 
the following: ® 

(1) No new teacher should be taken into 
a well organized school system on a mini- 
mum standard less than two years of col- 
lege work with professional training. There 
is no process of reasoning by any sound 
logic through which we can conclude that a 


high school teacher ought to have a college 
graduation with professional training and 
somebody with a less degree of training is 
efficient enough for elementary schools. 


This is vicious and indefendable in 


kind of an educational system, much less a 


any 


democracy. 


(2) 
schemes are all out of date when we take 


Our present class and promotion 


into account modern psychology as express- 
ed in terms of the measurement of intelli- 
gence. 

(3) We make almost no provision for 
superior and gifted children. 

(4) At the present time we are offering 
very little more than an extreme literary 
curriculum for the elementary schools and 
many communities offer only a literary 
curriculum for high school. At least thirty 
children out of every hundred do not have 
the capacity to do this literary curriculum 
and drop out by the end of the fifth grade, 
and not more than ten out of every hundred 
can do the literary curriculum demanded by 
the ordinary high school. It is perfectly 
obvious to student of modern social 
and economic problems that the conditions 


any 


mentioned in items three and four are abso- 
lutely indefensible in a modern democracy. 

(5) Nearly all school systems still pro- 
mote students on the old examination and 
observation scheme, when we know per- 
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fectly well that there are objective stand- 
ards which should be applied in scientific 
and rigorous fashion to the elementary 
school, in the common school subjects and 
to a large number of subjects in high 
school. We know very well what should 
be expected of a student who completes the 
eighth grade in the subjects of Spelling, 
Writing, Arithmetic and Reading, and yet 
as far as Missouri schools are concerned 
the application of these standards is largely 
in the future. 

From all that has been said, it would seem 
somewhat definite that Missouri schools 
should pay what is being spent now for 
education, and possibly more, but at the 
same time every possible means should be 
utilized to increase the efficiency of public 
education in the state. 

I. HISTORICAL 

The committee on Teachers’ Salaries and 
Tenure of Office was appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association, in December, 1919. It sub- 
mitted its first preliminary report to the 
Superintendents at Jefferson City in Feb- 
ruary, 1920. After a complete study of the 
situation in the State, a full report of the 
committee was published in the March, 
1920 issue of the bulletin of the Associa- 
tion. In this a complete salary schedule for 
the current year was proposed, based on the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Resolutions of the State Association. Un- 
doubtedly this report with its standards had 
much effect in increasing the salaries for 
the teachers and stablizing the profession 
generally. The complete report of the com- 
mittee was presented to the Chamber of 
Delegates at the State Association at the 
regular meeting in November, 1920. This 
report in full was published in the February 
number of THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
for the year 1921. The report also included 
tentative salary standards for the year 
1920-21. In view of the economic depres- 
sion which followed soon after this meet- 


ing, it was thought wise by the committe 
to propose alternative schedules. Thes 
schedules were published in THE Scuooy 
AND ComMuNItTy for April 1921. The 
were as follows: 

I. Schedule necessary for teachers : 
maintain professional standing. 

1. Teachers with Third Grade Certiii. 

cates, $480 per year 
2. Teachers with Second Grade Certi 
cates, $560 per year 

. Teachers with First Grade Certifi- 
cates, $640 per year 

. Teachers with Regents Certificates 
(30 sem. hr.) $720 

. Teachers with Life Certificates, (6 
sem. hr.) $900 

6. Teachers with Degrees AB or BS in 

Education, $1200 

Teachers with qualifications listed in 
items 4, 5, and 6, who have had _ successful 
experience of one year or more should re. 
ceive not less than ten per cent more than 
the schedule quoted above. 

II. Schedule necessary to meet competi 
tion from other states and to maintain our 
schools at present standing. 

1. High School graduates with profes- 

sional training $800 per year. 

2. Teachers with Life Certificates (6 

sem. hr.) $1,000 

3. Teachers with Degree AB or BS in 

Education $1350 
_ Teachers with qualifications so listed in 
the above schedule with successful exper- 
ence of one year or more should receive a! 
least ten per cent more than the figures 
quoted above. 

III. Schedule necessary to elevate the 
standard of our schools and to bring 
back some of our good teachers who have 
migrated. 

1. High School Graduates, $900 per yea! 

2. Teachers with Life Certificates (# 

sem. hr.) $1200 

3. Teachers with Degrees AB and BS in 

Education, $1500 
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Teachers with successful experience 
should have annual increments amounting 
$100.00 per year for a minimum period 

f three years. Schedule II is the recom- 
mendation of the House of Delegates at the 
annual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Kansas City in 1920. 

I. SOME OF THE IMPORTANT 
PRINCIPLES 

It is not possible to get very far with a 
salary schedule until the members of the 
group become thoroughly professional. This 
situation can be obtained only when there is 
such a technical attitude as will give the 
work creditable standing. It seems to your 
committee that the minimum for profes- 
ionalization is the graduation from a two 
ear course in normal schools or colleges 
vith adequate professional training. When 
this is done it will be possible to enforce 
certain fundamentals toward which your 
committee has been directing its interest. 
The Evenden schedule which have been 
quoted at various times by your committee 
represent goals toward which we need to 
strive. These and other attempts at scien- 
tific schedules take into account the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1. Minimum salaries for all teachers 
which have been established on such a basis 
is to provide for a living wage for twelve 
months. The minimum for this is at pres- 
ent time not far from $1200 per year. This 
should be the minimum salary for the teach- 
er who begins with adequate professional 
training. 

Minimum salaries should vary accord- 
o the amount of academic and profes- 
nal training presented by the teacher. 

5. Minimum salaries at all times should 
fficiently high to justify young men 
ind young women with native ability and 
promise to look forward to the profession 
is a genuine career. 


de sy 


4. Any scientific salary schedule should 
take into account the increased efficiency 
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of the members of the group in suitable an- 
nual increments. Moreover, a more ade- 
quate means of measuring the success Of 


teachers should be determined. 


5. There should be no salary distinctions 
based on the kind of school in which the 
teacher serves. It does not matter whether 
the service is rendered in a country school, 
an elementary school or a high school, the 
same measure of education and scholarship 
should receive the same salary. 

6. We recognize that administrative re- 
sponsibilities are at all times a basis for in- 
crease in the salaries of the teachers. 

7. It should be generally recognized that 
successful experience in one school or 
school system should be counted when the 
teachers transfer to another school o1 
school system provided the teachers have 


been successful in the first position. 
II. TENURE 


It is exceedingly desirable that successful 
teachers may feel secure of their tenure. 
However, this is not possible until we have 
a better corps of trained craftsmen. More- 
over, it would appear that employment for 
twelve months is almost necessary to secure 
permanent tenure. In a few states such as 
Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, there are state laws which provide 
for somewhat permanent tenure. In such 
cases, these laws require a probation period 
of two or three years before the tenure be- 
comes permanent. In the State af Mary- 
land the county boards are impowered to 
make contracts for more than one year. In 
a good many school systems tenure is more 
or less permanent without any particular 
statutory enactment. This could be said to 
be true in Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Whenever the rest of the teachers of the 
state are adequately professionally trained, 
go into the work for a life career, it will be 


possible to enforce a law which provides for 
comparatively permanent tenure. 
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Remarks of Dr. J. C. Jones 


President of the University of Missouri 10 the Superintendents at their meeting 
Columbia, Feb. 9, 1922. 


Colleagues and Friends: 

It is a great gratification to us that so 
many of the superintendents have thought 
it worth while to gather here to consult 
about educational problems of mutual in- 
terest to all. It is fine to have you come to 
the University and to give us the oppor- 
tunity to see you, to talk to you, and to take 
counsel with you about Missouri’s educa- 
tional needs. We want you to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the University and with 
the work that it has done and is now doing 
for the people of this State. 

The University of Missouri was founded 
82 years ago as a small college. The story 
of the magnificent subscription of the citi- 
zens of Boone County to secure the loca- 
tion of the University is one of the most 
dramatic and pathetic in the history of edu- 
cation in any land. The spectacle of a 
sparsely settled county, with small resources 
of any kind, inhabited by a population 
without educational traditions and without 
knowledge of the blessings of higher edu- 
cation, making a subscription of $117,- 
500.00 to secure the location of a Uni- 
versity, challenges our attention even in 
this day of magnificent donations for edu- 
cational work. How much self-denial, how 


many sacrifices, how many heart-aches, 
how many tears it cost to make that splen- 
did gift to education will not be known 
until the sum of human accounts has been 
cast up at the last day. 

For nearly thirty years the history of the 


University was uneventful, its income 
meager, its attendance small. The first 
state appropriation was made when the 
University was almost 30 years old. This 
was an appropriation in 1869 of ten thous- 
and dollars to build a President’s House 
which is still in use. When the new Con- 
stitution was adopted in 1875 the provision 





for stable maintenance was swept awa) 
there began the struggle for support w! 
has continued to this day. It took a 
fortune to center the attention of the p: 

of the State on the University. In Jar 
1892, the principal building was dest: 

by fire. Governor David R. Francis c 
the Legislature in Special Session in | 

to secure an appropriation to re-build 
institution. A sharp fight over the locati 
took place and the House actually voted | 
remove the University to Sedalia. 

more conservative Senate, however, refused 
to follow the lead of the House and 
institution was left at Columbia. The 
1892 may be regarded as the year of re-lo 
cation and re-birth. The institution began 
to receive larger appropriations from 
Legislature, the enrollment of student 
creased, new departments were added, 
the usefulness ofthe University to the S! 
was vastly augmented. The fact that 
University was founded as an old-fas! 
ed college and that nearly 30 years ela 
before any other department was a 
was really fortunate. The departme: 
Arts and Science which the old Colle 
now called is still the largest and mo 
fluential division of the University. 
serves to make the cultural influenc: 
dominant influence and this permeates 
Teachers coming f 


“Final 
young vi 
to come 


] ’ 
novelty 


1] 


entire University. 
other state universities are at once imp 
ed with the fact that the atmosphere « 
University of Missouri is in some w 
ferent, more stimulating than elsew! 
One by one professional departments ! 
been added. The School of Educatior 
1868. This is the Division to which w 
were first admitted. The following is “ 
interesting extract from the catalog f 
1872: 

“We first allowed young ladies to ¢ 
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Department to qualify 
We were not yet 


into the Normal 
themselves as teachers. 
prepared to permit them even to join in the 
vorship of the chapel, nor come to the Uni- 
for attending recitations or lectures. 
They we re kept at the back door a full year 
on the score of some danger. 

that the young 
did no manner of 


ling, however, 

‘the Normal’ 

we very cautiously admitted them to 

f the recitations and lectures in the 

y building itself, as supplementary 

ir regular exercises ; provided always, 

vere to be marched in good order, 

h at least two teachers, one in front and 

the other in the rear of the column, as 

lly, there was another advance, the 

ung women were permitted and invited 

come into the chapel, and, after the 

velty of their presence was worn off, 

even to join their voices in prayer and 
raise in the morning worship.” 

The College of Agriculture and 

3001 of Mines were added in 1870; the 

| of Law in 1872; the Medical School 

73; the Engineering School in 1877; 

the Graduate School in 1896; the School of 

urnalism in 1908; the Extension Division 

10; School of Business and Public Ad- 

nistration in 1914, 


the 


| not weary you with any descrip- 

They are all presided 
men chosen for their ability an 

trative skill, and are offering to the 


ese schools. 


Missouri opportunities unsur- 
training in the various fields 
represent. Where all are so ex- 
may appear invidious to put em- 

pon the importance of any one. I 
pardoned, I think, for mentioning 

our College of Agriculture be- 

work for Missouri is a bit more 

nd the results a bit more capable 
mulation than that of the others. In 
roving of the breeds of live stock, 

i the varieties of corn, oats, wheat and all 
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kinds of fruits, the work of this College has 
added more than the whole University has 
cost the State since its foundation 82 years 
ago. In addition to this it saved 
milhons of dollars by its work in the pre- 
both and 
plants, by its work in soil experiments and 


has 


vention of diseases of animals 
by protecting the farmer from fraud in 
All the other Divi- 
sions are serving the State, each in its own 
field. The School of Education is sending 
each equipped 


teachers to train the children of the State. 


commercial fertilizer. 


year into Missouri well 
The School of Law is preparing high grade 
lawyers, who all over the State are doing 
their share for civic order and for civic bet- 
The School of Medicine is send- 
ing each year a group of young men into 


terment. 


the various medical schools of the country 
and a group of nurses to cooperate with the 
various health boards in improving health 
conditions in rural and in urban communi- 
ties. The School of Journalism is exercis- 
ing a potent influence on journalism not 
only in America but in the Far East, while 
our School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration is sending out well trained youth to 
become leaders in the application of eco- 
nomics to business. 

And for all this fine service that the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has rendered to this 
State, the cost has been ridiculously small. 
Here is a statement of the income of the 
University in the early seventies: 

Income from Seminary Fund... .$7,646.25 
One and three-fourths per cent 

of State revenue 

Tuition Fees ..... 


Rents 


$26,053.50 
It was 20 years after this before the state 
appropriation for the biennial 
amounted to $100,000.00. The entire cost 
of the University to the State in all the 82 
years of its history would not build one 


period 
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first class battleship. The State of Missouri 
has always been as liberal to education as 
the funds in the treasury would allow. 
Legislatures have not been niggardly, they 
have been poor. I am therefore finding no 
fault with them. On the other hand they 
deserve praise. Yet it is true that the Uni- 
versity of Missouri is giving a larger return 
to the State on the capital invested than any 
University of which I have any knowledge. 
I never go into a body of college presidents 
or deans that I am not asked “How do you 
render such splendid service to the State on 
such inadequate income?” The 51st General 
Assembly gave the University for the bien- 
nial period (including the appropriation fo1 
the new Hospital) almost three million dol- 
lars. If we add to this $50,000 given by 
Mr. Joseph K. Gwynn of New York to es- 
tablish a memorial to his wife, Marie 
Louise Gwynn, we have a total for the bien- 
nium of more than three million dollars. 
The appropriation for buildings is as fol- 
lows: 


Hospital 

Agriculture Building ........ 200,000 
Woman’s Building 

Power Plant 

Chemistry 

Engineering 

Medicine 

Cattle Barn 


This is by far the largest appropriation for 
buildings in all the history of the University 
and is due in large measure to the interest 
of Governor A. M. Hyde, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hiram Lloyd, and their colleagues. 
Governor Hyde is an ardent friend of all 
grades of education and stands according to 
his own statement upon this platform, set 
up more than 40 years ago by a former 
Democratic Governor of this State, “Parsi- 
mony towards education is liberality to- 
wards crime.” What Missouri needs now 
is an educational awakening, from the rural 


schools on up through the Universit) 


you know that Missouri is sending 
boys and girls into the instituti 


higher education than our neighbors 


Statistics show (and in using statisti 
always reminded of Mark Twain's 
that statistics are certainly curious 
They show that one’s bed is the \ 


safest place in the world; for more pe 


die in bed than anywhere else). S 
show that Nebraska is sending eig] 
and girls for every 1000 of the po; 
where we are sending four, and pi 
the same thing is true of Illinois. 
this? Do Missouri people appreciat 
education less than her neighbors 
ciate it? I do not know whether 
fewer students in proportion to our 
tion in high schools or not. I have 
time to look up the figures. I do ki 
we do not have here as many boys a: 
going from the high schools into 


leges and universities as we should 


Those in charge of the colleges and 
sities owe an obligation to the b 


girls of Missouri which in my opinion th 


are now doing nothing to discharg: 
is this obligation? It is this. I 
vinced that the state educational 
tions owe it to the high school stud 
see that the advantage of college 
tion is brought in an impressive w 


attention of every high school student 


think we should get together and ; 
committee to arrange a plan f 

some one present at every grad 
commencement and at every hig! 
commencement to speak to the 
about the necessity of their going 
the high school and then to the « 
university. If the institutions f 
education would get together on a 


of that kind they could render to \ 


the greatest service and could « 
make Missouri first in education : 
now in so many material things. 
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Minimum Essentials In Composition 


Ernest G. Hoffsten 


are we as teachers of English striving 
mplish? A maximum answer to this 
would expand itself into the propor- 
a book; and of books on the teaching 
sh, the number is legion. Fortunately 
not, and never has been, a set method 
sh instructions; for the spirit trans- 
else. On the other hand the public 
ls of high school students a definite- 
accomplishment in speech which will 
n for the practical affairs of every day 
therefore behooves us to place especial 
s upon those essentials in speech in- 
n that may be correlated with the sim- 
and strength of the three R’s. Granted 
nglish teachers may prefer to stress in- 
tative reading, dramatics, advanced Eng- 
ulture, if you please; it is our bounden 
the public to teach pupils to talk and 
respectable English. Therefore, we 
agree in principle at least, if not in 
method, upon the basic elements of English 
tion that will raise this so-called sub- 
1 to a much higher plane. 
Purpose 
purpose of minimum essentials is to 
bout a uniform consciousness as to the 
of the schools in securing and 
common level of attainment in 
uracy and power of expression. We 


have been at cross purposes. There 


iany theories as to the importance of 
formal or functional, for instance, 
is well nigh impossible to secure uni- 
of attack. However far a part as 
sof English we may be an interpreting 
English instruction, we should cer- 
agree in principle upon the wisdom 
nimum essentials. Incidentally, certain 
s do not favor the use of the word 
im; they insist, rather, upon essentials. 
m, however, should be for the majority 
e upon a plane low enough for all to 
ribe to. 
Scope 
stablishing minimum essentials for your 
it would be well to confine them, for 
ginning at least, to the freshman class. 
g, grammar and punctuation need first 
on,as minimums. It would certainly be 
reason to insist, for example, that be- 
ireshman be advanced to the sophomore 
he must pass a perfect examination in 
following: 


Spelling 
“One Hundred Spelling Demons of the Eng- 
lish Language.” (Compiled by Mr. W. F. 
Jones of the University of South Dakota). 


which used lose ready 
their always country forty 
there where February hour 
separate women know trouble 
don’t done could among 
meant hear seems busy 
business here Wednesday says 
many write Tuesday having 
friend writing wear just 
some can’t answer doctor 
been sure two whether 
since loose too guess 
believe coming cough would 
knew early piece built 
laid they raise color 
tear half ache making 
choose break read dear 
tired buy said instead 
grammar again hoarse easy 
minute very shoes through 
any none to-night every 
much week wrote enough 
beginning often heard truly 
blue won't once straight 
though whole does sugar 


Local conditions may be a determining fac- 
tor in adding certain words to this list; but it 
would be well to agree upon one hundred 
words as a fixed freshman list 

Grammar 

Aim to agree on ten rules of grammar. Your 
experience will certainly supply this number 
Most teachers will agree on the following: 

1. A recognition of the parts of speech. 

2. The distinction between transitive and 
intransitive verbs 

3. The copulative verbs: be, appears, seems, 
looks, etc 

4. The relation between the simple subject 
and the simple predicate. 

5. The relation between a pronoun and its 
antecedent. 

6. What an adverb modifies 

7. What a phrase is 

8. What a clause is. 

9. The distinction between “shall” and 
“will”. 


10. Apposition or explanatory modifier. 
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Punctuation 

For freshmen it would be well to concen- 
trate on the period, interrogation point, excla- 
mation point and the comma. Five rules will 
suffice. 

‘1. The proper mark should be placed at the 
end of every simple sentence. 

2. Words and phrases in a series should be 
set off by commas. 

3. Words or phrases in apposition 
be set off by commas. 

4. Words in direct address should be sep- 
arated by commas. 

5. Negative should be separ- 
ated from affirmative by acomma or commas. 

The mastery of such a set of minimum re- 
quirements by all freshmen will certainly im- 
Experience may 
a set~of mini- 


should 


expressions 


prove sophomore English. 
make it desirable to formulate 
mums for sophomores, as well 
and seniors. 


as for juniors 


Co-operation 


Speech defects can never be eradicated by 


AND COMMUNITY 


The cc 
the 


the English department alone. 
tion of every department in 
needed. Place a copy of the accepted 
mum essentials in the hands of each | 
in the school, with the request that spec 


sch 


tention be given to them. Poor English ; 


not be tolerated in any department. 
Failures 


What if certain pupils fail to pass the 
mum essentials, although they may be 
in reading, interpretation, fluency of 
and wealth of ideas? Such problems 
They must be solved, of course, upon 
merits. To awaken a consciousness of 
defects in the pupil is in itself a distir 
For out of this will be develope: 
vation. The of consci 
plus motivation will eliminate more deci 
than will the mere punishn 
“failure”. But, if ycu must fail a pupil { 
sistently neglecting his minimum essent 
all means do so. 


vance. 
combination 


English 


r per- 


>, by 





Ce eee 


@ Items of 


Interest @ 





“ 
erecting a $200,000 
all 
October 


is 


College 
modern 


Teachers’ 
will 
be completed by 


Maryville 
dormitory which 
It 


be in its appointments 
is expected to first 


addresses 


Club 


of 
Women's 


Prof. C. H. McClure delivered a_ series 
before the Kansas City, Mo., 


the last week February. 


Business 
in 


superintendency of the 
in the Teachers 
A. Norvell was 


Cc. W. Green 
Chaffee schools 
College at Cape 
elected to fill the 


has resigned the 
to accept a _ position 
Girardeau. Mr. C. 
vacancy at Chaffee. 


Superintendent H. B. Bruner, a Missourian, who for 
several years has had charge of the schools of Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma, has been re-elected there at a substan- 
tial increase in salary. 


The educational department of the Warrensburg Teach- 
ers College under the direction of Dean C. A. Phillips 
has recently finished a series of educational tests in 
the Knobnoster, Mo., Public schools. 

Dr. E. L. Hendricks, president of the Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, attended the Twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools which convened at Chicago, 
Illinois, March 16, 17, 18, 1922. 


Extensive improvements to the already modern plant 
will soon be under construction at the Warrensburg college. 


auditor 
wit! 


Work will commence this mv. thon the new 
cafcteria. The auditorium will 
organ and rooms for adequate cafeteria 
built in conjunction with the auditorium 


be equipped 
service 


be 


Arthur L. Dailey, who for several years | 
charge of the schools of Richmond was one of 
superintendents to be re-elected. His Board of 
tion notified him of this action early in Febru 


Supt. J. W. Thaiman has been re-elected super 


public schools of St. Joseph for a |} 
Supt. Thalman in the few years that 
been in Missouri has identified himself activ: 
our educational problems and made Missouri 
that he is one of us. 


ent of the 
two years. 


“Consolidation” is the title of a bulletin 
by the State Teachers College at Warrensburg 
prepared by the Committee on Research and 
and without doubt is the best work extant on 
ject. This work is designed primarily for 
people. Consolidation is no longer a fad in ed 
It is a principle in the development of social 
is an institution which has come to stay. 
teacher should make it a part of his work to 
informed on this subject, regardless of where he 
teaches. 


Dr. Jay W. Hudson, of the University of Miss 
the author of a book, which according to its pu 


just 


t 


Service 


M 


Ever 
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+ LA Oa Salis 


‘What pai ‘does the Victrola 
play in your school ? 


i = 
* 





You will find this booklet a 
gold mine of helpful material 


The 280 pages of this fascinating 
catalog, beautifully illustrated, lists over 
1000 Victor Records, with descriptive 
notes, classified by subjects and use in 
various grades. 

The Victrola has become an in- 

dispensable servant of education, serv- 

ing in the great province of Music, 

as well as in Literature, History, 

Geography, Physical Education, 

Penmanship, Typewriting, 
Americanization, etc. 

No school is too remote for 

the Victrcla to bring the world’s 

culture to its doors. Can your school 

afford to be without a Victrola, serving 

daily in so many subjects? 


This Booklet is Free 
i It is not a mere listing of records. Itisa 
i 4 





practical teaching handbook, used as a text in 
many classrooms. Ask any dealer in Victor 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” products for a copy, or we shall be glad to 


REG US PAT OFF send you one upon request. 
Educationa! Department 
this trademark and the trademarked Victor Talking Machine Co. 


word “Victrola” identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camden, New Jersey 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J. 




















Say you saw it in The School and Community 
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will be the outstanding success of the spring season. 
They say, “‘not once in a decade does a novel of such 
extraordinary charm and literary quality come into the 
office of a publishing company.” Dr. Hudson declares 
that he is not sure whether the book is a novel. It 
concerns itself chiefly with conditions during the late 
war. “Abbe Pierre’, this is the title, is not yet off the 
press but the entire first edition has been spoken for. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company has issued the sec- 
ond of a series of pamphlets under the title ‘‘Educa- 
tional Progress.”” The first number was a twelve page 
discussion of Silent and Oral Reading in the Elementary 
Schools by Emma Miller Bolenius. This article dis- 
cusses the subject under the subtitles, Importance of 
Silent Reading, Classroom Procedure, Scientific Tests in 
Reading, Diagnostic Value, The Place of Oral Reading, 
Motivation, Dramatization, and Development of Appre- 
ciation. The teacher of Reading will profit by the per- 
usal of this first number. The second number as an- 
nounced by the publishers will be on the Project Meth- 
od by H. B. Wilson and G. M. Wilson. 


Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, nationaly known as an edu- 
cator, formerly Superintendent Schools for the State of 
Colorado and War Time President of the National Edu- 
cational Association has recently announced her asso- 
ciation with the F. E. Compton Company in the sale 
and distribution of their new work, Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. In h.r announcement Mrs. Bradford says, 
“F, E. Compton and Company kave had a great deal 
in producing this work, and have realized it in forms 
ef beauty and content of truth To give children a 
wide basis of fact for their reasoning; to enlarge their 
vision by interpreting the wonders of nature, explaining 
the mysteries of Science and bringing them into close 
touch with the meaning of Art—what is all this but real 
education ?”’ 


Professor John H. Gehrs, the author of seviral widely 
known and popular texts on agriculture has produced 
another book which will be off the press in April. This 
book, the author says, “is tailor made to fit the four 
year course of the elementary schools as outlined in the 
State Course of Study.”’ This book promises to supply a 
distinct need in the schools of Missouri. .Mr. Gehrs has 
done much for the teaching of Agriculture in the public 
schools and school people will welcome this new con- 
tribution to what has come to be known as Vitalized 
Agriculture in the State. The new book, entitled “Live 
Stcck and Farm Mechanics” is being published by The 
Macmillan Company. 


Missouri was well represented at the Convention of 
Superintendents which met at Chicago the first week in 
March. On Monday evening a Missouri Banquet was 
held at the Stratford Hotel on Michigan Ave., and al- 
though the arrangements were hurriedly made, giving 
only three or four hours in which to pass the word 
around, over one hundred attended. Superintendent Sam 
A. Baker was toastmaster and the two hours program 
consisted of several short toasts, singing in which every 
one joined and violin music of two types, the director 
of music in the St. Louis schools furnishing some very 
high class selections while Supt. Whiteford, formerly of 
St. Joseph, pleased the audience with his rendition of 
several numbers of the old country fiddier variety. An- 
other feature of the week in which Missourians especi- 
ally participated was a visit to the Calumet Baking 


Powder Plant, which institution all agreed was a mar 
vel of mechanical and sanitary perfection. 


Belton has developed a community lyceum that js , 
real lyceum and reflects a real community. It is is largely, 
school enterprise and carries with it the double functigy 
of entertainment of the community and the development 
the talent of the community. It has the additional adyap. 
tage of keeping the money at home. A number of these 
programs have been given and all have been well pat 
ronized and enthusiastically received. Superintenden; 
W. E.. Smith talked the matter up last year and found 
in the community plenty of help and encouragement 
The tryout has been so successful that it promises y 
become a regular part of the community program 

Belton is also near the completion of a magnificent 
school building which is to be modern in every par 
ticular. In addition to the ordinary class room, study 
hall, science laboratories, etc., it will contain a large 
gymnasium w.th bath rooms and an adequate auditorium 
The old building will be remodeled so as to furnish a 
special building for the vocational department and liy 
ing quarters for the janitor who will be employed the 
year round to look after the property and to keep the 
beautiful campus in condition. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION NOTES 
By Mrs. M. L. Blankenship 


Mrs. William Ullman, State President, and Mrs. Mil 
ton P. Higgins, National President, made a trip to Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas in February. Three circles were or 
ganized and the State affiliated with the National Or 
ganization, 


Professor Harding of the University of Arkansas has 
published a bulletin on the work of the P.-T. A. It 
will be generally distributed over the State. Dear 
Jewell of the School of Education and Mrs. Harrisor 
Hale were active in bringing this work about 


Mrs. Pierre M. Wallace, president of the (Carthage 
District, organized a circle at the Columbian sc! ir 


Joplin on January 20th. Splendid work in child wel- 
fare is expected form this circle. It is the first to 


be organized in Joplin. 


The State Convention of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions will be held at Cape Girardeau on April 18-20 
One of the outstanding features of the convention will 
be the schools of instruction for organizing P.-T. A 
Circles which will be presided over by the State Or 
ganizer, Mrs. A. B. Sherwood. There will be reports 
from P.-T. A. councils or from circles where there are 
no councils. It is urged that teachers as well 48 
mothers send delegates to take home the reports from 
this meeting. Several schools have already reported 
that one of their teachers or their principal has been 
elected a delegate to this meeting. Among the speak 
ers will be President Jos. A. Serena of the S. Mo. T. € 
Dr. Thomas Parran of th U. 8S. Public Health Service 
Mrs. Robinson of the Children’s Bureau, Mrs. Walter 
McNabb Miller of St. Louis, and one of the Nationa 
Parent Teacher Officers will also speak. Mr. Thos. J 
Walker, editor of the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, will 
discuss the County Unit Bill. 

The Cape Girardeau Ladies’ Chamber of Commerce have 
arranged several delightful social events. 
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Book Reviews 





The Psychology of Arithmetic—By Edward L. Thorndike, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Published by The 
MacMillan Company, pages 314+XV. It presents the 
applications of recent dynamic phychology and experi- 
ental education to the teaching of arithmetic in 
form suitable to students who topics as 
part of a general systematic study of education in ele- 
mentary schools. He believes that the task of the 
elementary school is to teach, and since this is the task of 
elementary schools he believes in setting up a correct plan 
for teaching. The book makes a clear survey of many 

ties and sets up constructive plans for overcoming 
that are hard. It is written in a clear yet compact 
Many references are given, and many illustrations 

The author carefully illustrates with tables. 
k attempts to point out the new view concerning 

e gencral process of learning; calls attention to the great 

ncrease in knowledge of the amount, rate and conditions 
nprovement in the organized groups of habits which 

| abilities and discusses the processes of analysis, 
traction, the formation of general notions, and reason- 
Some of the chapter headings are: “The Nature of 

Arithmetical Abilities,” “The Distribution of Practice,” 
Interest in Arithmetic” and ‘Individual Differences.”’ If 

ere are any severe criticisms it might be in that the 
author has selected some of his illustrations from books 

f quite old copyright date—some even back as far as 
1900, and in one instance uses experimental data obtained 
as early as 1880. The book is the best thing of its kind 
available to elementary teachers and ought to be worth 

) any teacher who wants to teach. The last sen- 
ence is worth quoting, Finally it may be noted that 
lity in arithmetic, though occasionally found in men 
therwise stupid, is usually associated with superior in- 
telligence in dealing with ideas and symbols of all sorts, 
and is one of the best indications thereof. 

BYRON COSBY. 

Plays for Classroom Interpretation—By Edwin Van B 

Knickerbocker, Chairman of the English Department, 
George Washington High School, New York. Pages 
XVIII-264. Published by Henry Holt and Company. 

A book prepared for use in the high school for the 
lassroom interpretation of short plays. It contains the 
textof seven one act plays with notes on their interpreta- 
tion and chapters on the preliminary study of a play and 
its detailed interpretation. Part ITI is composed of Notes 
to Instructors. The book is to be placed in the hands of 
the student. 


approach the 


American Democracy, Its History and Problems—By Brid- 
get T. Hayes, East High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota Pages 405, Published by Henry Holt and 
Company. 

An excellent book for a course in citizenship. In the 
introductory chapter the author speaks of it as a “primer 
for the citizen of the United States containing the rudi- 
ments of knowledge which it will take a long and actively 
intelligent life to amplify ;” this characterizes the volume 
Complete summaries of the chapters are given at the bé- 
ginning of the book and the preface contains excellent 
Suggestions for the use of these summaries. Altogether, 
Miss Hayes has presented a valuable study in the develop- 
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ment of American ideals and institutions and set them in 
their proper relations to those of other nations. 


DeWitt 
Publish- 


Health and Efficiency—By John Daly 
Clinton High School, New York 
ed by Henry Holt and Company. 

The book is a high school text, but easily adaptable to 
the eighth grade. It is thoroughly modern in its concep- 
tion of the needs of the day child Enough 
anatomy is presented to give an intelligent back ground 
control and health, but the 
major part of the book deals with practical living 


McCarthy, 


Pages 261 


present 


for the principles of disease 


Biology for Beginners—By Freeman J. Moon. Published by 

Henry Holt and Company 
A high school text, with a wealth of well organized ma 
It emphasizes in its organization the unity of the 
divisions as botany, 


work is included in 


Pages 558 


terial 


science, avoiding such distinct 


zoology and hygiene No laboratory 
the text The 
enough to show 
they are intended to 
very helpful 
in the book 
biology. 


numerous illustrations are clear and simple 
distinctly the principle or construction 
show and, therefore, furnish a 
There is material 
needed for the 


teaching devics more 


than is average year of 


Science for Beginners—By F. D. Barber, Professor of 
Physics, Illinois State Normal University; M. L. Ful 
ler, Meteorologist U. S. Weather Bureau; J. L. Prior, 
Professor of Biology, Illinois State Normal University 
and H. W. Adams, Chemistry, Illinois 
State Normal Published by 
Henry Holt and Co 

This is a simplification of the author's 

General to meet the needs of younger 

The simplification has 

practically a new book 

The range of subjects is sufficient to give the child a 
good general acquaintance with the common phenomena 
that are directly related to his well being and every day 
interests. It is very completely illustrated and contains 
experiments and exercises sufficient to make it 


Professor of 
University Pages 537 
“First Course in 
pupils 
create 


Science,” 


been so complete as to 


simple 
teachable. 


The Puritan Twins with Illustrations—By Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Pages 182. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price 88 cents 

This book is interesting and instructive supplementary 
reading for the 6th or 7th grades. It is narrative in form 
and gives one a good conception of the language life and 
manners of the early Puritans. 
Teaching to Think—By Julias Boraas. Pages 289. The 

MacMillan Company. 

The author rightly, we think, believes that the success 
of an individual worker depends on his ability to think 
effectively in the application of his acquired information ; 
that healthful recreation depends on ability to plan. 
choose, organize and decide that happy 
family and community relations depend on ability and 
willingness to think cooperatively and that the success of 
our democratic government is based on the practical 
thoughtfulness of its citizens in initiative and leadership 
and in the selecting and following of leaders. The pur- 
pose of the book, therefore, is to discover the types of 
thinking required in practical life and to point out the 
best methods of developing this ability to think in the 
schools of the nation. 


when to stop ; 
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“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


To Visualize; 


To resent a mental picture, is the aim of 

every good teacher. 

Modern photography and McIntosh Lan- 
terns make it possible to present a real pict- 
ure—right in the classroom, with the daily 
lesson. 

The University has a splendid Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, in charge of Prof. J. V. 
Ankeney, at Columbia, where you can obtain 
lantern slides, or, we can furnish almost any 
subject you wish. 


To project them in classroom or small hall, 
the ideal lantern is the Mazda equipped. 


Automatic Sciopticon 


It can be attached to any incandescent 
socket on 110 volts, and will project a sharp, 
brilliant picture up to 10 feet square or up 
to 40 feet from the screen. 


No fuss, no “operating’—just turn on the 


current and change the slides. Good pictures 


in a semi darkened room. 


Sent anywhere for trial. Special price to 


schools, $49.50 net. 


Ask for Circular 


McIntosh 


STEREOPTICON 


COMPANY 
483 Atlas Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


AND COMMUNITY 


Teachers and superintendents will find it a very 
lating and helpful book. The effect of its readir 
be other than wholesome. 

Music Appreciation Taught by Means of the Phonograph 
By Kathryn E. Stone, Supervisor of Music, Los Ang 
les, Califorsia. Pages 173. Scott Foresman ( 
Chicago. 

This is a needed book. Needed because music 
and music appreciation can best be taught by 
the phonograph and properly selected records 
graph and a library of music records is coming t 
garded as necessary equipment in every publi 
Miss Stone gives to the teacher in this book com; 
gestions as to the use of this material Recor 
meaning, how to use them and ways of making 
efféctive are given for each of the elementary gr 
addition there are chapters on Special Grouping, > 


pany 


th 


WHEN YOU GO TO 
SAINT LOUIS 
STOP AT 


fintel 
Claridge 


Locust Street at 18th 
Three blocks from Union Station 
New 12 Story Fireproof Building 
Finest Transient and Residential 
Hotel in St. Louis. In the heart 
of the Wholesale and Retail 

Shopping District. 

350 Large Light Airy Rooms, 
Private Tub Bath in ‘each Room 
Circulating Ice Water, and Every 
Modern Appointment of Com- 
fort and Convenience. 


European Plan—Rates 


75 Rooms at $2.50 a day 
100 Rooms at $3.00 a day 
100 Rooms at $3.50 a day 

75 Rooms at $4.00 a day 

Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Priced 


Restaurant. Popular Cafeteria. Write 
or Wire for Reservations. 


R. L. MEYER, Manager 
Formerly Hotels Statler 
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Instruments of the Orchestra, Musical Nations, 
t Composers, Famous Artists, and an extensive bibli- 
g and a glossary of musical terms. 
Selections from the Writings of Abraham Lincoln, edited 
for School Use—By J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Pro- 
sor of History and Government, University of North 
Carolina, pages 424, Published by Scott, Foresman 1 
1 Company. _ School Movement Writing Books 
book contains over one hundred selections from the Practical Writing Qourse’ 
an speeches of Lincoln including, his autobi- \ ° 
his speeches in the Lincoln-Douglas debate and School Art Materials 
tters and telegrams. The book is such as may H . 
iy purposes, as a basis for reading in classes of Schoolroom Pictures 
terature, as collateral reading in American his- 


as a compendium of information for those who School Supplies 


snow more of the life, and character of this best (Miscellaneous) 


d American. 
A Junior Latin Reader—By F. W. Sanford, Associate Pro- | Write Nearest Agency 
f r of Latin, University of Nebraska and H. F hor Prices and Catalog 
Associate Professor of Latin, University of TN i 
Pages XVI1-416-80. Published by, Scott, Fores- 
and Company 
»k furnishes easy reading material for pupils in 
d year of their Latin course, and drill on the 
the first year course. The stories are simplified 
those of Latin authors. Each page is accompa- 
vocabulary of the new words on that page and 
notes The reading matter concludes with the 
< of Caesar in simplified form. Other attractive ; CHICAGO 
ire reviews of the first year work, lists of English f i ATLANTA 
s and a summary of declensions and conjuga — 





ELSON GOOD ENGLISH 


Book I Third and Fourth Grades - - - $0.76 

Book II Fifth and Sixth Grades - - .80 

Book III Seventh and Eighth Grades - - 92 
e defects of the average Language and Grammar Series, that is, the vague, indefinite, and elusive method 
presentation, with lack of emphasis on the sentence, are the very problems which Mr. Elson attacks 
e result has been a series of Language and Grammars that proceed to develop in an orderly manner certain 
nimum essentials which even an inexperienced teacher can handle successfully 


Another attractive book is Harding’s OLD WORLD BACKGROUND TO 
AMERICAN HISTORY—a basal text for the Sixth Grade. 


SCOTT, FORESMANAND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 
623 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 











The Southwestern Educational Exchange 


“A Teacher's Agency That W orks” 


()perating in the Land of Sunshine and Opportunity where competent teachers 
are needed, appreciated, and paid. 


Many splendid positions open. Write nearest office for further information. 


\LBUQUERQUE, N. M. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 1533 Walnut St. 
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Elementary Algebraic Geometry—By George W. Myers, 
Univers‘ty of Chicago. Pages 111. Published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 

This is to supplement either the first or second year 
Standard Courses in Junior High-Schools. It furnishes a 
wealth of exercises in the solution of geometric problems 
by algebraic methods and formula and should serve a use- 
ful purpose in developing the power of practical applica- 
tion of the principles of both Algebra and Geometry. 

A History of Missouri and Missourians and Government 
and Politics in Missouri, is the title of a five hundred 
page book by Floyd C. Shoemaker and Eugene Fair. 

The History part of this volume is written by Mr. Shoe- 
maker whose “Missouri's Hall of Fame” has made him 
known as a favorite writer among the school children and 
teachers of the State. Mr. Shoemaker’s sense of the his- 
toric fitness of material coupled with his pleasing style 
guarantees his work as one of value and one whose value 
will be transferred thru the medium of interest to the 
pupils. 

The Government and Politics is written by Mr. Fair, 
whose successful work as a teacher of Political Science in 
one of the State Teachers’ Colleges and as Representative 
in the Legislature of Missouri give him eminent qualifi- 
cation for this work. However the merit of the entire 
book is best attested by the prospectus which the pub- 
lishers have sent to the text book committees of the State. 
This prospectus contains the table of contents, sample 
chapters and questions from the book. Altogether the 
work is one that Missouri has long needed. It will give a 
zeal, interest and enthusiasm to the teaching of Missouri 
History and Government not hitherto known and, we think, 
assist in the development of a state pride and feeling of 
responsibility in government that will go far towards the 
making of a better citjzenship. 





Mark Twain’s 


children’s classics may now be ob- 
tained in reasonably priced editions 
for school and home reading. 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

TOM SAWYER 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
TRAVELS AT HOME 

TRAVELS IN HISTORY 


Missouri State Teachers and 
Pupils Reading Circle 


COLUMBIA MISSOURI 




















PRANG--the mark of 
perfectionin school 
paints and crayons 


| rn sixty-six vears Prang 
Water Colors have occupied 
portant place in the development 
school art work. Manufactured by 
cess which keeps them free from 
teriorating substance, they are consist 
uniform and smooth. No other 
water colors will give the rich, velvety 
fects that may be obtained with Pr: 


Prang Crayograph, a hard, pressed 
on, is an artist’s crayon designed 
True in color, it gives 
Containing 


schools. 
tone to the drawing. 
enough wax to make it easy to hat 
is superior to any wax crayon 


Prang Crayonex, the finest of 
crayons, has met the severest tests 
laboratory and among artists and t 
throughout the country. The color 
brilliant and blend remarkably wel 
wax crayon, giving the beautiful eff 
oil colors. 


Send for free copy of the American Crayon 
Company’s new school material catalog 


~ (The ~ 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO. ~~~ ~ NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO 
STEINWAY HALL 


NEW YORK 
FLATIRON BLDG. 


BALTIMORE 


COLUMBUS, O. 
FERRIS BLDG. 





33rd Year 
Each Office Has the 
Records of All BLDG 


110E.Lexincronst. Address the Nearest 


Free Registration 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GLOBE BLDG 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
New York Lire 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA BLDG. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE BLDG 




















It Answers the Child’s “‘Why?”’ 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS 


By Edith P. Shepherd, Principal of 


Warren and Avalon Park Schools, 
Chicago 


e is a book that answers in the hap- 
way the child’s persistent “why?” 
the world he lives in. 


Geography for Beginners is a child’s ap- 

to human geography, the newest 

h of Social Science which relates man 

earth, its life, its resources, and its peo- 

ples. It is made to precede any basic ele- 
tary geography text. 

child who rejoices in the “Just so 

s” will rejoice in this new geography 
especially for him. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago New York 








STATE OF MISSOURI 
State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 
Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 


Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
Grade and High School Teaching. 


A Modern Commercial. Department. 
An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 


Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 
Fee in any department $12.50 for the term. 


Summer term opens May 30. 
Regular Faculty. Special Lecturers 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 











FIS 


KANSAS CITY 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


1020 McGee St. 


MISSOURI 


We have calls every day now to fill COLLEGE, HIGH SCHOOL and 


SPECIAL POSITIONS for 1922. 


schools. Nothing gained by waiting. 


Especially want degree teachers for high 


Write now for enrollment blanks. 


J. A. Devin, Mgr. 
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State Teachers’ College 


Maryville. Missouri 


When in the midst of winter, prepare for summer. 
Use your psychology. 


Spend the cold months planning to spend the summer vaca- 
tion at the college. 


The thought will warm your heart. 

The present situation teaches the lesson of preparedness. 
Now is none too soon. 

Our summer quarter opens May 29, 1922. 


Write for information to 


UEL W. LAMKIN, President, or 
W. A. RICKENBRODE, Registrar 














When you enroll with the Write Today To 


Cline Teachers’ Agency 


ving eonstered for more CLINE Teachers’ Agency 


positions in the fall than 


if you delay COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 








RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOARD 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training..... $.54 Just Stories 
What to Do for Uncle Sam............+. d Two Little Indians 
Brownle Primer ....ccccccccccccccccccese + 48 Story of an African Boy 
Civews BOOK ..ccccccccccccccsccccsescese «© 32 Nature Myths and Stories 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story ‘ Second Brownie Book 
Household Stories Three Little Cottontails 
Little People of Japan i Ab, The Cave Man 
Robinson Crusoe Reader ‘ Little Eskimo 
Minerals 6 Among the Giants 
Products of the Soil d Child's Garden cf Verses 
Manufactures Little People of the Snow 
Transportation Pied Piper and Other Stories 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 
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Make your education count. Get the best 
position to be had. We place teachers 


and school executives in all parts of the 

country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for specialists—largest in America. 
No elementary school subjects. College graduates a specialty. More than half 
the state universities have selected our candidates. We will put you in just the 
ce you want and add hundreds of dollars to your income or there is nothing to pay 


Write for details—-NOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 224 Odeon Building, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








_ Which Way Are You Headed? 


very teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap Last 
ar the most progressive employers in forty-four states and three foreign countries 
sked us for 7000 PROGRESSIVE teachers to fill positions from Kindergarten to 
State University. OUR TENTH YEAR of recommending ONLY when asked to do 
so by employers. This is why discriminating employers use OUR SERVICE when 
they need teachers. It is the only professional way. 
No enrollment fee. Commission payable out of first and second months salary 


Ask for copy of STEPPING UPWARD. IT’S FREE! 


The Western Reference and Bond Association 
335 Journal Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Are You Ready for Promotion? 


If so, write us TODAY, for the best schools call on us for 
well qualified teachers. Our field is unlimited. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


608 Metropolitan Blg. SAINT LOUIS, MO. 











LEARN HOW TO MAKE $500 


DURING VACATION 


Last summer several hundred teachers were engaged in explaining the latest adaption of “Visualized 
Knowledge” to schools and school patrcns All found the work more INTERESTING, more EDUCATIVE, 
re REMUNERATIVE than teaching, as well as a bigger service to their fellow-men 
This summer a larger number will be selected. In each case a good salary will be guaranteed, and lib- 
| bonuses in addition. Some will earn $20 per day, some $15, some $10, none will be paid less than the 
tipulated salary which is considerably larger than the average teacher's salary aitemanes for railroad fare 
will be made and a chance will be given for a permanent connection 
This is a real and unusual opportunity, and if you desire to be considered, put in your application TO- 
DAY. Preference given to those who apply FIRST and can work LONGEST. Write NOW for an application 
lank. ADDRESS, E. C. McBride, Sales Manager 


THE NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASS’N. 
612 Railway Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
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BUY “‘PRANG PRODUCTS” IN KANSAS CITY — 


We have just added to our line of general school supplies, a complete stock of 1! 
famous “Prang Products” covering every requirement for Drawing, Art and Hand-wor! 
Materials. You get the best when you buy “Prang Quality.” Let us figure om your next 
order. Here are a few “Prang Leaders.” 





a = “ENAMELAC” 
PRISMEX PAPERS The New Air-Drying Decorative Art Ename! 
The Most Beautiful Colored Papers in the World “Enamelac” is ideal for work on Toys, Wooden 
These new Art Papers are the “talk of the town.” Boxes, Tin Cans, Glass Bottles, “Ivorene,” “Oilett 
They are Brilliant and Pure in Color, Velvet Texture, Cloth, ete. It is Waterproof. Made in 22 bea: 
and have fine folding qualities. They are “Utility colors. Per can 30c. “‘Enamelac Outfit” in hinged 
Papers” that meet all requirements. Made in 30 won- board box containing 6 cans ‘“‘Enamelac,”’ Shellac, T 
derful colors, in following sizes and prices: 3 Brushes, complete, $3.00 postpaid. Beautiful < 
9x12, per pkg. 50 sheets (One Color) t lar free. We supply ‘Ivorene” for making pendants 
9x12, per pkg. 50 sheets (Assorted Colors)....  . etc. to be decorated with “Enamelac.” Sheets 
12x18, per pkg. 50 sheets (One Color) ‘ inches, 30c; 5x10 inches 75c. Also “‘Ivorens” Nove 
18x24, per sheet (Not less than 10 sheets).... . ties, such as Vanity Cases, Memo Books, etc. Illy 
18x24, per ream : trated circular Free. 
24x36, per sheet (Not less than 10 sheets).... . “PERMODELLO” 
SEESG, POP GUGM ccccccccccvsevecosescocecooses 39.00 The Concrete Modeling Clay. It Works Like M 
Also in smaller sizes and circles for Kindergarten use. “Permodello” is a wonderful Modeling Clay 
“ ” keeps soft in the can and while working, but § 
— “ng CONSTRUCTION” PAPERS like Concrete when exposed to the air. It then t 
Prang “Construction Papers’ have been the Stand- bs ti ‘ith “E lac,” aenl kind 
ard for quality for 25 years. Sample Booklet free ecoration with namelac, producing & nd 


os 9 «5 Sad i iad beads, jewelry and other Art objects. Price 
ee ee Tones, bright = pound can, 60c postpaid Beautiful circular } 
All other tones ' ‘ “or “Permodello Modeling’ by Snow and Froehlich, $ 
Assorted pkg. 9x12, 50 shts. per pkg. ; postpaid. “STIXIT” PASTE 
“ENGINEX” POSTER PAPERS The Stickiest Paste in Town. Better“ Library Past 
These are the ORIGINAL Poster Papers, light “Stixit” was the first improvement in “Li 
weight, easy to cut and paste; 27 standardized and Paste” in 25 years. 
brilliant colors Sample Booklet free. 4-in. tube, 10c; 6-in. tube, lic; %-pt. tin can 
One color package 9x12, 100 sheets per pkg. ..$ .40 -pt. tin can, 55c. 1-qt. tin can, 90c. 1-gai tin 
Assorted pkg. 9x12, 100 sheets per pkg 50 
28-page “Prang Illustrated 


NATIONAL WOOD RENOVATING COMPANY 


1426 Walnut Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 














TT - omen 
Our Government 
A New Civics of a New Type 
By 
SuELvON kL. Davis, Ph. D. 
President State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. 
And 
CLARENCE H. McCvure, A. M. 
Head of History Department, Central Missouri Teachers College, 
\Varrensburg, Mo. 


PART ONE—The Background of Our Government. 

Brief accounts of the origin and growth of government institutions. 
PART TWO—tThe Plan and Machinery of Our Government. 

Definite information on the plan and machinery of our government at work. 
PART THREE—The Problems of Government and How We Are Meeting Them. 

Interesting discussions of civic problems ard how we are meeting them throug! 

government agencies. 

Suggested Activities and Study Questions requiring personal interviews and investi- 
gation of current problems that contribute much to the effective teaching of Civics are 
included in each chapter. 

A text book which makes Civics a matter of doing as well as learning. 


Laidliawy Brothers 


Incorporated 


Educational Publishers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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An Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests 


By Sipney L. Pressey and Luetia C. Pressey, Ohio State University 
A practical manual for the busy teacher, supervisor, or superintendent. 
Bound in cloth. Will be ready about May 1. 

Special Offer for Advance Order: The book will be shipped postpaid for 
$1.25 if you send cash with order before May, 1922, and mention this ad. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 








OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our manual OTHER 
TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of 
ten dollars 

OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still free 
to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 

THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 
big asset in school, business and social life. 

PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print Thus, it 
conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader Palmer Method Penmanship compels 
healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision 

PALMER METHOD SPELLERS al! in Palmer Method I’enmanship are attracting more and more the at 
tention of modern educators Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the 
Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying 

PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES are selling in very greatly increased 
quantities, because tney offer the greatest value 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


0 Irving Place, New Yory City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland. Ore. 








Jones Spelling Books | | What Others Say: 
p g 


“It is a monument of thorough and 

It may be saying a great deal but conscientious work, and more com- 
it is nevertheless true that Jones’ plete and up-to-date than anything 
else I have seen on that subject. It 
will help teachers greatly.” 


Spelling Books are the only ones 
which in every detail conform to the 
most comprehensive and _ scientific 

research in spelling that has been The World Remapped 
made. Dr. Jones, the discoverer of 
the famous Spelling Demons which 
are now a part of every modern An 80-page book summarizing the 
spelling book, is also the man who changes in World Geography by conti- 
has scientifically solved the spelling nents. Every teacher of geography and 
history should have it on her desk for 
ready reference. 

Send 20 cents in stamps or coin. 


By R. BAXTER BLAIR 


problem to the satisfaction of the 
leading educators of the country. 
Because Jones’ Spelling Books are 
100 per cent perfect you should Use Coupon 

get acquainted with them by send- DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
ing at once for a complimentary Scientific School Map Makers 
copy of “Something Worth Know- 5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
ing About Spelling” which we shall 
be pleased to send, if you mention 
this journal. Geode 


Hall & McCreary Company Address 
430-432 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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DIPLOMAS School Furniture 


hool S li 
For Your High School Graduates School Supplies 





We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
sas City Warehouse and ship same day 


Leather covered Book Diplomas we receive your order. 


Leather covered Folder Diplomas 
Lithographed Sheet Diplomas Catalog Sent Free on Request 


FOR YOUR EIGHTH GRADE GRADUATES iain Laboratery 


oge e Furniture 
Castilian Folder Diplomas Heaters a 
Certificates of Attainment Chemical Silas 
Certif cates of Promotion Closets Fursiturs 
i ; Drinking Manual 
A Diploma to meet the requirements of ao ll Training 
every school. ieee 
School 


COMMENCEMENT DAY is fast ap- Busses Opera Chairs 
proaching. 


Send for your Diploma Catalog TODAY. Blackbeard Schoo! Seske Grayees 


: If it’s for a School, 
Hammond & Stephens Co. We Have It 


> ai > es . 
| Educational sie eemvasin Midwest School Supply Co, 
Diplomas and Scpnlize Superintendent The Meuse of Quallty 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 

















STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


1. Is typical of the best teachers’ colleges of the Ur .cd States. Opened its dé 
in 1871; has trained over 57000 students. 


2. Now has new fire-proof buildings, fan-heated in winter and fan-cooled in sun 
mer. Owns a demonstration farm and po<sesses well equipped laboratories 


3. Its Faculty of fifty men and women guarantee graduates good positions 
4. Spring quarter begins March 13, 1922 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President 
C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean 


G E HOOVER, Registrar 








The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody School Furniture Compan» 
Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Do You Want a Better Salary? 


Do You Want a More Desirable 
Position? 
Do You Want a Change of Location? 
Then Join the 


Missourl Valley 
Teachers Agency 


MEMBERSHIP FREE 
No Charges Unless Position is Secured 
Write for membership blank, 


Address 


Missouri Valley Teachers Agency 
3525 Benton Blvd. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., or 
DENVER, COLORADO 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Offer a New idea in Arithmetic 
LENNES AND JENKINS’ TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
(Three Books) 


Each of these books is an exact reproduc- 
tion of the corresponding pupil's text—with 
the addition of the answers to problems on 
the text pages—not in the back of the book 
Also notes at foot of pages correlating th¢ 
various types of problems 

In addition there are from 40 to 100 pages 
in each book of teachers’ helps consisting 
of new material, additional drills, etc., also 
i very complete cross index of all text mat- 
ter. 

These manuals sell to the teacher at ex 
actly the price of the pupils’ books. In other 
words, the teacher’s helps, add nothing to the 
cost of the teacher's desk copy This plan 
will save any teacher 60% of the time ordi- 
narily spent in the preparation of the days 
lessons. 

Send for Particulars 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 
2126 Prairie Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
East Washington Sq. 








YOUR MAP NEEDS 


Can be selected quickly, safely and with genuine sat- 
isfaction from the comprehensive and well-known 


“Johnston-Nystrom Line” 
of Maps, Charts and Globes 


Whether you contemplate buying for immediate use, 
if you are considering your needs for the future, 
t will pay you to write us for any one or all of 
the following descriptive catalogs. 


No. A2|—GEOGRAPRHY, Geology, and Astronomy 
Maps, Globes and Charts. 


No. H 2i—HISTORY—Awmerican, English, Medieval 
and Modern European, Ancient and Script- 
ural History, Classroom Maps, Charts and 
Pictures. 


No. B 2i|—BIOLOGY—Anatomy, Physiology, Botany 
and Zoology Charts. 


No.G 2iI—GRADE SCHOOL Maps, Charts and Globes 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, fil. 











Effective Expression 


solves the problem of 


Oral English 


With this book no further text on oral 
English will be needed. 


Effective Expression is more than a 


rhetoric; it is an interpretation of all forms 
of oral and written self-expression. It 
gives a new incentive to the pupil which 
makes him look upon the subject as a di- 
rect challenge to all his powers of brain 
and heart. It works! 
532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; 
list price $1.60 


Let us send you free descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston 





New York CrIcaco 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Importance of Early 
Buying This Year 


School supply industries are just about the only ones in the United 
States that are not overstocked at the present time. 

Indeed, many orders placed for delivery in the fall of 1921 are still 
unfilled. 

The fact is that the great prosperity of the whole country during: the 
past two years has led to a demand for modern school equipment and 
supplies exceeding the producing capacity of all existing factories 


Superintendents and purchasing agents for schools will remember the 
difficulty in securing school equipment during the months of September 
and October 1921 and the consequent delay and inconvenience in the 
operation of the schools. This trouble should be avoided in 1922. 


Jobbers must be enabled to forecast their needs and to place definite 
orders with manufacturers, because makers of school supplies who have 
caught up with their orders will largely limit their purchases of raw mate- 
rials to actual orders, and will not make up stock for uncertain prospective 
demand. 

School Boards should therefore take immediate steps to ascertain the 
needs of ail their schools, and make up their budgets as quickly as possible. 

And in the case of new schools, to be completed between now and 
September, it is really urgent that specifications be completed within the 
next few weeks, and orders placed, without delay. 

This warning is issued by this association in good faith, with all 
earnestness, in order that we and our members may be permitted to render 
the Service which is in our hearts to give—to the School Children of 
America. 


Our Service Department offers its assistance to School Boards and 
their purchasing agents, giving you, without charge, the benefit of a vast 
fund of data as to dependable sources of supply for all your needs. 


The Missouri Store Company 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Write for catalogs 
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Webster’s School Dictionaries 


Based on the NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, thus conforming to the best present 


usage. 





SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


35000 Words and Phrases 
544 pages. Fully illustrated. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


702 pages, 900 illustration: 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


70000 Words and Phrases. 
1000 illustrations. 


The SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY presents 
the largest number of words and phrases to be found in 
any school dictionary. The wide scope of its vocabulary; 
the clearness of its etymologies, the simplicity and accu- 
racy of its definitions, the nicety of its synonyms, the il- 
luminating character of its illustrations, and the helpful- 
ness of its supplementary tables, have given this volume 
great popularity in schools of all grades. 


New York 


Cincinnati AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


Chicago 
Boston 330 East 22nd St... CHICAGO 


Atlanta 
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GO FORWARD! 


Train for Higher Professional Success 
At the 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Columbia, Mo. 


= 
Ss | 


—- 


=p L 


Regular facilities will be supplemented with skilled educational speci 
from the best schools in the country. The splendid laboratories and librari 
all departments will be open for the Summer Term, opening June 19 and ck 
August 12. More than 300 courses in the following subjects will be open to y 





Agriculture, English, Experimental Psychology, Geology and Geography 
History, Theory and Practice of Art, Botany, Chemistry, Economics and Com- 
merce, Home Economics, Horticulture, Industrial Arts, Journalism, Latin, Li 
brary Methods, Mathematics, Medical Bacteriology and Preventive Medicin 
Nursing, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science and Public Law 
Poultry Husbandry, Romance Languages, Rural Life, Sociology, Soils, Zoology 


Education; Theory of Teaching, Methods of Teaching Grades Three, Four 
and Five, Methods of Teaching Grades Six, Seven, and Eight, Teacher Trainin; 
Course, Project Work and the Project Method, The Old and New in Elemen- 
tary Education, School Supervision (Teaching and Studying), Public Scho 
Curriculum (Elementary School Subjects), Supervision of Classroom Instru: 
tion, Methods in Vocational Agriculture, Methods in Vocational Industrial Art 
Teaching of Art, School Economy, High School Administration, Education 
Statistics, Administration of Educational Tests and Measurements, Administra 
tion of Public Education in the United States, City School Administration, Edi 
cational and Vocational Guidance, The Junior High School, City Schox 
Finance, High School Program of Studies and Curricula, Educational Ps 
chology, Psychological Tests, Abnormal and Defective Children, The Histo: 
of Education, Principles of Education, Philosophy of Education (from tl 
Sociological point of view). 


There is no reason why any teacher should leave Missouri to attend s: 
this summer. The University of Missouri is ideally situated. It is close to ) 
home. The weather is ideal. Special social and recreational advantages ar 
ranged for the Summer Term. If you have not received a copy of the Sun 
Term Bulletin, or if you desire further information, address: 





RURAL TEACHERS 

Teachers whose _ schools 
close before April 27 will be s 
interested in the opportunities The Registrar 
open to them in the spring 


term of the Univeraity of UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Missouri, which begins April 
27 and ends June 17. Credit ° 

towards state and county cer- Cloumbia, Mo. 
tificates may be earned in this 
term. For information write to 


THE REGISTRAR. 





























